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I. Summary of the Study 



In the short span of twenty years retired people have become a major 
class in American society, to which cohorts are added by the thousands 
each year and at increasingly younger ages. Some observers view the new 
trend of retirement as a waste of human productivity and the signal for 
poor health, frustration, and dissatisfaction among older people. Others 
see retirement as a time of opportunity which has been made possible by 
technological development. Whatever their view of retirement most observers 
agree that older adults, like many others in our society, are often inade- 
quately prepared to share in the benefits of a society which has come to 
depend more and more on machine power and less and less on manpower. Hence 
an iBperative of these times is the preparation of older persons to make 
wholesome, creative use of their leisure time. The argument continues 
that since older Americans apparently lack the attitudes and skills to 
enjoy their free time they should be provided the opportunity to learn 
them if they so desire, and that educational institutions have the primary 
responsibility for providing learning experiences which will enhance the 
capacity of the elderly to meet the challenge of an emerging age of leisure. 

Still other tasks of everyday living face the older person in retire- 
ment. Most of them must learn how to live on less income de^ite almost 
inevitable annual increments in the cost of living. Retirement disrupts 
long-standing relationships with some people and increases considerably 
social contacts with othr^’s, including the spouse. The need to understand 
one's children ai.\d their methods of realizing goals in life is required 
of all people who live into the later years. Routines which have become 
fixed after thirty years of working at the same job must be changed. 

Declines in strength and energy reserve must be acknowledged. Decisions 
must usually be made about a place to live more than once during the 
later years. New facts must be learned about such matters as Social 
Security and Medicare, matters which become very complicated and diffi- 
cult to understand sometimes. New ways of expressing oneself and of 
achieving a sense of identity with significant people and things must be 
sought. New patterns of activity must sometimes be acquired which take 
into account decreasing physical mobility. Other changes in vision and 
hearing confront the aging person. Cosmetic changes must inevitably be 
reckoned with after middle age. Counter measures must be taken to 
maintain the capacity to perform the various mental tasks which are 
required if the individual is to function in. society. Often for older 
women, wido^diood creates new tasks including the need to take responsi- 
bility for financial matters, to realign social relationships and to 
make different living arrangements. 

In recognition of these important tasks of everyday living "hich 
arise as people retire and grow older, social gerontologists and educators 
are beginning to develop so-called preretirement education programs. One 
pattern of these programs is that of bringing people together in group 
meetings, of offering a number of lectures on different topics and the 
opportunity to ask questions and participate in group discussion. The 
more usual pattern, especially among programs sponsored by industry, is 
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that of counseling or iniformation-givlng on an individual basis. The inost 
recent enphasis in the field is that of providing preretirement education 
services to hourly-rated workers in contrast with earlier efforts to offer 
programs to salaried personnel. 

De^ite this new en5>hasis, preretirement education for hourly-rated 
workers is, as yet, an untested educational program. A review of available 
literature indicated that reported benefits of participation in preretire- 
ment education programs were based for the most part on subjective kinds 
of information. Moreover, each of the major programs depended on reading 
and visual materials which had not been determined to be commensurate with 
the interests, understanding and reading conprehension of the groi5>s for 
which they were intended. 

Purposes and T^lan of the Study 

Thus the two major purposes of the present study were to develop 
and test preretirement education materials and methods for hourly-rated 
workers and to determine the immediate effects of participation of 
hourly-rated workers and their wives in a group discussion preretirement 
education program. 

To accon5)lish the first of these goals six types of materials were 
prepared: a series of eleven essays, each one dealing with a different 

topic such as health in the later years 5 a handbook of case histories 
which presents in short story form the feelint;s and reactions of retired 
people; a retirement readiness checklist to help the individual assess 
his readiness for retirement; a series of seven, three to four minute 
16 ram. sound films and a series of 20 stiH pictures, both of which were 
designed along thematic apperc^tion test lines; and a discussion leader’s 
manual which deals primarily with program methods. 

Following the testing of these materials, it was intended that they 
should be used in training preretirement education leaders and made 
available to the maximum number of interested groups. 

Tlie immediate effects of participation in the preretirement education 
program were studies by testing the null hypothesis that there were no 
significant differences in mean scores and in mean change scores on 
measures of morale, life satisfaction, attitudes toward healuh, income 
and retirement, planning for retirement and preparation for retirement of 
four groups of hourly-rated workers and their wives following the parti- 
cipation ■ two of them in a group discussion preretirement education 
program. 

A fully developed theoretical framework upon which to base the 
present study does not exist. Nevertheless, an attenpt was made to take 
into account existing enpirical evidence on various aspects of retireuent, 
and to utilize available social role and grcup dynamics conwSjjts in the 
formulation of research and program methods. 
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Selection of Sub.jgcts 



Subjects for the study were hourly-rated male workers, 60 years of 
• age and older who were employed full-time in automobile assembly plants 
located in the Detroit metropolitan area. In addition, all subjects 
lived in Detroit or its suburbs, were members of a United Auto Workers 
local union, and eligible to receive benefits from similar coapany-U.A.W. 
negotiated pensions. 

The wives of esperiraental workers who were invited to participate 
with their husbands in the preretirement education program and the wives 
of control workers who were willing to be interviewed in their homes 
conprised the two study panels of wives. 

M.S voluntary participation of workers and wives in the research 
program undoubtedly resulted in a self -selection of subjects, but it was 
presumed study findings would be useful because it is unlikely that 
future preretirnment education wHl be offered on anything but a volunt?:ry 
basis, /^ot only was it necessary to use volunteers in the study; only 
those vc'iunteers who did not intend to r-tire within a four month period 
could he accepted. 

Initially, the plan was to gain access to subjects through one or 
mre of the automobile conpanies which possess many kinds of information 
about ecployees such as age, sex, mrital status, and incoms which are 
useful for sanpling purposes, but none of the automobile coupanies agreed 
to release data or help contact v^lder workers. The United Automobile 
Workers International Union and its many local unions, each one usually 
r^resenting a different automobile plsmt and its hourly-rated worker s, 
were the only other organi 25 ations having access to large numbers of 
automobile workers in the Detroit area. Three major divisions of the 
United Automobile Workers International U:iion agreed to assist by making 
contact with their local unions and encouraging them to cooperate in the 
research project. 

Three from a group of eleven local unions were selected as the most 
appropriate sources of subjects, two as sources of control subjects and 
one as a souioe sjperimental subjects, because of their size, the 
occupational cc ^coition of their workforce, their e’/»ployment history and 
their distance from each other. 

Debate their willingness to cooperate local tmions knew little more 
about their menfoers than their name, address and job assignment in the 
plant; thus it was necessary to caH a mass meeting of older workers and 
their wives in order to a.^k them to participate either as experimental or 
control subjects. The announced puiposes of the mass meetings which were 
called by union leaders were to give members the opportunity to discuss 
provisions of the union-conpany negotiated pension program and to hear a 
speaker from The University of Michigan who would discuss participation 
' in a preparation for retirement program. 

Nearly 600 older workers attended the three mass meetings in local 
union halls and 108 of them volunteered to participate i'i the research 
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program, U8 as experimental and 60 as control subjects. In addition 75 
of the wives of the workers said they wished to take part in the project. 
Thus the study was initiated with 183 subjects. Forty-one of the initial 
groiQ) were lost to the study for one reason or another, lea-ging 1U2 
subjects, 88 workers and wives as subjects for the present analysis. 

Conparability of Study Groups 

Because it was not feasible to determine arbitrarily the conposition 
of e:^5>erimental and control groups, except on the basis of such variables 
as minimum age, sex, residence, enployment status, range of occupations, 
pay rates, membership in a similar pension system and affiliation with 
an automobile union, many kinds of data were collected from all subjects 
during an initial interview as a basis for conparing e::^eriraental and 
control subjects before their participation in the suudy. Specifically, 
experimental and control subjects were conpared on the basis of age, 
marital status, race, religion, birthplace, education, residential status, 
occipation, income, health, social participation status, time to e:3qpected 
date of retirement, and reason for retiring. Altogether subjects were 
conpared on the basis of 32 variables. Eaperimental and control subjects 
were conparab3.e on all except five of the 32 variables, as follows: 

1. Ebperimental and control workers differed significantly on the 
basis of marital status, number of school grades conpleted and 
amount of income. 

2. Experimental and control wives differed significantly only in 
two rejects, i.e., race and worry over money matters. 

These results suggested the need to analyze program effects among 
subgroups of the study populations, specially subgroups based on marital 
status, education, race and income. 

Methods of the Stud y 

De^ite a steady growth in preretirement education progratis there has 
been only minimal effort to define objectives and measure effectiveness of 
the program. Thus, as indicated earlier, the major puipose of the present 
study was to coupare the attitudes and behavior of four panels of auto- 
mobile workers and ttieir wives, two of which had participated in a pre- 
retirement education program. 

Two principal miLl l^o'fcl^eses were established as a basis for making 
the conparisons between experimental and control subjects conprising the 
study groups of workers, of wives, and of subgroups of workers based on 
race, birthplace, marit^ status, education, occupation and income: 

1. that the panels of older workers, wives, and subgroups of workers, 
who participated in the preretirement education programs did not 
make any different mean scores on a number of measures of program 
effects than similar groups of workers and wives who had not 
been exposed to the preretirement education program; and 



2 , -^/hat there were no differences between experimental and control 
subjects couprising the study groips of workers, wives and 
subgroups of workers in mean diange scores on the various 
measures of program effect* 

The position was taken that mean change scores, since they take into 
account "before” and "after" re^onses of si7bjects, were a much more sensi- 
tive msasure of the effects of participation in a preretirement education 
program than mean scores on the posttest. 

Various statistical tests were used to make the conparisons including 
a chi-square test when qualitative data such as race or marital stat\is 
were involved and a t-test when data were distributed on a continuum such 
as age or years of schooling. Large or small sanple tests were used to 
test differences between mean scores and mean change scores depending on 
sizes of sanples being conpared. When no statistically significant ddf- 
ferences were revealed the grotps being conpared were considered to be 
homogeneous in terms of the particular measure under consideration. 

Observed differences were considered, statistically significant when the 
probability of their occurrence by chance was , 0 $ or less. 

Measures of Program Effect 

Because it is generally agreed among students of aging that much 
more conceptual analysis and work needs to be done before solutions will 
be found to some rather difficult n^asurement problems in gerontological 
research, the decision was made to borrow two types of measures from the 
Cornell study of occupational retirement (Streib, Thonpson and Suchman, 
1958; Thonpson, 1958); 1) a general type satisfaction with life or morale 

index, and 2) measures of specific kinds of attitudes and behavior such 
as attitude toward health, income, and retirement. In addition Bernard 
Kutner’s study of 500 older people (Kutner, 1956) and Ernest Burgess’ 
study of preretirement education (Burgess, I960) supplied a morale index 
and items of a preparation for retirement inventory respectively. The 17 
indexes which were used from these three sources grouped themselves into 
seven measurement categories; 1) general attitudes toward life, 2) self- 
concept of age, 3) attitudes toward retirement, U) attitudes toward health, 
5) attitudes toward income, 6) attitudes toward job, and 7) preparation 
for retirement. 

The Attitudes of Subjects Before Participation in the Study 

Following a conparison of such basic characteristics as age, edu- 
cation, and birtl:place a detailed conparison was made of the attitudes 
and behavior of e:jq>erimental and control subjects before they participated 
in the study. How satisfied were they with life in general? Did they 
look forward to retirement? What kind of a health rating did they give 
themselves? How well prepared were they for retirement? Answers to 
questions of these kinds are inportant not only as a basis for antici- 
pating the kinds of self -selection of participants which are likely to 
occur in future preretirement education programs, but also as a baseline 
from which to assess results of the present research. 




In sum, the conparison of the two panels of workers and the two 
panels of wives indicated that the groups were conposed primarily of men 
and women who had high morale, who felt in good spirits most of the time, 
and who were satisfied with the way life had treated them. MDreover, 
most subjects in the four groups gave themselves a good health rating^ 
most of them were not concerned about making ends met before or after 
retirement^ most of them looked forward to retirement 5 and very few of 
them anticipated any problem adjusting to a retired way of life. The two 
panels of wives felt comfortable about their husbands' retirement. As a 
matter of fact, a majority of the wives ea^ected their husbands to be as 
happy or happier after retirement. These results suggest the hypothesis 
that automobile workers and their wives who volunteer to participate in 
a preretirement education program are most likely to be those older people 
who have high morale, who anticipate retirement and expect to make a 
satisfactory adjust .ent to it. They also underscore the fact that large 
gains in measures of life satisfaction and of various attitudes toward 
retirement were therefore not to be expected. 

Effects of the Program on the Workers 

Statistical tests of the differences in the postprogram mean scores 
showed that experimental and control workers were significantly different 
on five of the 1 ? measures. These differences, however, favored the experi- 
mental workers in only two of the five tests, namely on the two preparation 
for retirement indexes. 

The results of the tests of the mean change scores were similar, but 
less conclusively in favor of eaqperiraental workers and their scores on the 
two preparation for retirement indexes. It was concluded that partici- 
pation of the workers in the preretirement education program did not 
significantly change their attitudes toward life in general, retirement, 
health or income but that it did have an effect in the desired direction 
on the nunfoer and kinds of preparatory steps for retirement which had been 
undertaken during the three to four months of the study. 

These results are not so surprising when it is recalled that workers 
in the present study scored high before taking part in the study on all 
of the life satisfaction, attitudinal and preparation for retirement 
indexes. Moreover, these results are consistent with the results of 
previous preretirement education research ^ere it has been shown that 
attitudinal change was much more difficult to achieve than change in 
information acquired and extent of preparation for retirement (Burgess, 

19655 Mack, 19585 Hunter, 1957 ). 

Effects of the Program on the Wives 

The analysis of mean scores of the wives on the seventeen indexes 
yielded results similar to the results achieved by the workers. It 
appeared on the basis of the couparisons of mean change scores, however, 
that the program was effective in iuproving the eijperimental wives' 
appraisal of their health and their attitude toward retirement income. 
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It was presumed that participation in the preretirement education 
program, would change the attitudes of wives toward their husbands* retire** 
ment. To test the null hypothesis that there were no differences in 
attitudes toward the husbands* retirement between the two groups of wives, 
one of which had participated in a preretirement education program, 
responses were analyzed to such cjuestions ass **Do you look forward to 
the' time when your husband will stop working and retire or in general 
do you dislike the idea of his retiring (preferred response - look forward 
to it)?" and "Do you think your husband will be happier, the same or less 
happy after he retires (preferred response *• same or happier)?** Alto** 
gether eleven questions were asked. 

The results of conparing the proportions of experimental wives who 
gave the preferred response wi.th the proportions of control wives ^o 
gave the preferred response before and after the program did not make 
it possible to reject the null hypothesis in regard to any of the eleven 
questions. One explanation for the failure of the program to change the 
attitudss of the wives toward their husbands* retirement was that prior 
to participation in the program a large proportion of experimental and 
control wives looked forward to their husbands* retirement, thought the 
husbands were very well prepared, preferred to have their husbands stop 
working, liked the idea of having their husbands at home all day instead 
of at work, and expected things would go well in general after retirement. 
Here as in the analyses of the other measures there was more room for 
subjects to decrease rather than to Increase their scores on the posttest. 

Effects of the Program on the Subgroups 

The differences between mean scores and mean change scores on the 
seventeen indexes were analyzed to determine whether the program had 
different effects on white versus negro subjects, subjects born in an 
English speaking country versus subjects born in a non-English peaking 
country, married subjects versus subjects who were not married, subjects 
who couple ted more than eight grades in school versus subjects who com- 
pleted less than eight grades, skilled versus unskilled workers, and 
subjects with more versus subjects with less income. 

The analysis of mean change scores resulted in eleven differences 
which were significant at the .05 or greater level of confidence, all but 
three of which were observed in the subgroips based on marital status and 
income, as follows: 

1. Iferried subjects who took part in the program achieved signifi- 
cantly larger mean change scores on indexes which measured life 
satisfaction, self-concept of age, attitude toward present income, 
and attitude toward job than subjects who were not married, and 

2. "High" income subjects who participated in the program achieved 
significantly higher mean change scores on indexes which measured 
anticipated adjustment to retirement, retirement planning 
propensity, plans made for retirement, and morale than "low** or 
"medium" income subjects. 
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Reactions of the E^qjeriniental Subjects to the Program 



Upon conpletion of the experimental programs subjects were asked 
what they liked or disliked about the programs, leather the program helped 
them prepare for retirement, how useful the reading and visual materials 
had been, and in general, whether they thought other automobile workers 
and wives should attend similar programs. 



The one thing which e 3 ?>eriraental subjects liked iTiost about the 
program was the opportunity to acquire information and ideas for use in 
planning and preparing for retirement. It is unfortunate that the present 
study did not include a measure of information obtained while partici- 
pating in the program. Workers and the wives also appreciated the 
opportunity to exichange views, listen to others, and learn what others 
were thinking and doing about retirement. 

Workers and wives agreed on the four most useful topics presented 
in the programs physical healthy financial pla n ning $ family, friends 
and living arrangementsj and legal affairs. The leisure time topic was 
chosen least by workers and wives. 

Sizeable proportions of the subjects thought that more time shoifLd 
have been spent on one or more of the topics. With the exception ox only 
one worker, siabjects thought it was a good idea for husbands and wives 
to attend the Itiaetings and prepare together for retirement. 

Alitost all of the subjects believed they were better prepared for 
retirement after participating in the program and they recouKdended the 
program to other automobile workers and wives. 

Other Outcomes of the Study 

The present research served as a springboard for two additional^ 
research efforts, a cross -national study of preretirement education in 
Great Britain and the United States (Hunter, 1965) and a three-year longi- 
tudinal study which assessed the effects of participation in a preretirement 
education program during the first two to three years after retirement 
(Hunter , 1969) • 

Training has been offered using materials and methods developed in 
the present research project to a total of l65 discussion leaders in the 
New England, north central, southeast and northwest regions of the United 

States. 

Different kinds of services have been offered including consultation, 
the development of pilot programs, dissemination of information and 
mterials, assistance in the development of research and training activities 
at other universities and the conduct of programs for older people. 

Finally, the present research project has generated the publication 
of a number of articles and papers on preretirement education, a series 
of films and still pictures for use in discussion settings, and a book of 
essays and short stories for participants in a preretirement education 
program. 
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Limitations of the Study and Iirplications 

The most obvious limitation of the study is that it applies only to 
a particular groi^) of automobile workers living and working in a large 
nddwestern metropolitan community. Thus, there is the need to repeat 
the study with other gro'c^s of automobile workers, with other occu- 
pational groiqps and with workers living in other regions of the country. 

Subjects who volunteered for the research are likely to be dif- 
ferent from the automobile workers who refused to participate. In 
future studies of preretirement education, it is suggested that as much 
could be learned from a study of those who refuse as those who accept 
the invitation to take part in a program. 

Future research efforts should make further effort to measure kinds 
and amounts of information acquired by participants and their skill in 
solving problems of everyday living which are relevant to the retirement 
years. In the long-run, measures of practical skills of these kinds may 
be much more satisfactory in the study of preretirement education with 
manual workers than the measures of life satisfaction, morale and attitudes. 

On the basis of the present study, it was not possible to separate 
out the relative value of the group discussion as conpared to the lecture 
method. TfJhat could have been done in the present research, but was not 
done, is to have added some programs using the lecture method predominantly. 

Participants, workers and wives, reacted positively to the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a preretirement education program, and many of 
them wished the program could continue. Reactions of this kind suggest 
the possibility of studying the effect of periodic follow-up sessions 
after retirement in which new information would be supplied, reports of 
successful adaptations made to the group, and an esprit de corps and 
mutual helpfulness encouraged among the members. Also because retired 
people have the time, they could be encouraged to use their community as 
a laboratory for learning about housing for the aging, health services, 
activity programs and so forth. Research on a follow-up program is 
urgently needed as a basis for developing social clubs, library groups, 
church groups, and activi,ty centers as settings in which o?.der people 
come together to solve tne multiplicity "f problems of everyday living. 
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II, statement of the Problem 



Retirenent is a by-product of technological advances which gives 
every evidence of becoming an established fact of American life. In spite 
of major efforts to make possible the enployment of workers for as long 
as they are physically able and want to engage in gainful work, the trend 
for the past several decades has been a steady decrease in the proportion 
of older workers in the labor force. With the inevitable march toward 
even greater technological achieveraentj there appears little likelihood 
that this trend will be reversed. To the contrary ^ there is good evLdnnce 
that the age of normal retirement is being continually revised downwar.:^ 
that early retirein^nt is becoitiing increasingly attractive to older workers, 
and that pressures are mounting to inprove pension arrangements through 
collective bargaining in order to encourage workers to retire at an 
earlier age and make jobs available to younger workers. Leaders in labor 
and industry presume, and there is some scientific evidence to si^port 
their presumption, that having enough to live on during retirement is 
central to a decision to retire early. 

The Social Aspects of Retirement 

One fairly obvious outcome of the trend toward earlier retirement 
is that older people have a vast increase in uncommitted time. According 
to some observers this is a highly desirable result of technological 
advancement, and for the first time masses of people rather than a select 
few have the opportunity to realize a fullness of living unparalleled in 
human history. Many observers are convinced, however, that older adults 
are often inadequately prepared to share in the benefits of a society 
which has come to depend more and more on machine power and less and less 
on manpower. Hence an iirperative of these times is the preparation of 
older persons to make wholesome, creative use of their leisure time. The 
argument continues that since older Americans apparently lack the atti- 
tudes and the skills to enjoy their free time, they should be encouraged 
to learn them, and that educational institutions have an urgent responsi- 
bility for providing learning experiences which will enhance the capacity 
of older people to meet the challenge of an emerging age of leisure. 

Moreover, the transition from a worker with a potentially espanding 
income to a consumer with a fixed and frequently a reduced income repre- 
sents a period of critical adjustment for many people (Corson and McConnell, 
19^6) . Whether or not the individual copes with the situation depends on 
many factors, not the least of which are the extent to which he is fully 
informed about his financial situation and the extent to which he possesses 
skills for managing his retirement income effectively. 

The two factors of an abundance of leisure and reduced income are 
further conplicated when retirement brings with it a loss of sta,tus and 
the position of a second-rate citizen of whom very little is eijqpected 
(Friedman and Havlghurst, 19^W . There is good evidence that an increasing 
number of older people are rejecting any suggestion of limited usefulness 
following retirement. Indeed, one of the most inportant developments 
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during the past decade has been the tendency of older people to band 
together in senior citizen organizations for purposes of reinforcing their 
deinands for an acceptable way of life during the later years. The social 
inplications of the trend are clear. American society has the opportunity 
to enter into a working partnership with older people for purposes of 
developing mutually acceptable retirement roles, or it can leave older 
people to create retirement roles by themselves and without reference to 
what the rest of society thinks about them. There are those who contend 
that education for retirement properly conceived and executed can become 
an effective vehicle for vitalizing this partnership. To be sure, the 
task confronting educational institutions as they help the aging change 
old and learn new roles for the retirement years is not an easy one. 

Only re,cently has there been any realistic view of the potential of older 
people to learn and to change j and, until recently, guidelines for edu- 
cation for retirement have been lacking altogether. 

Still other outconKs of the retirement process are well documented. 
Established patterns of diiily living are sometimes disrupted (Donahue, 
Hunter, Coons, and Maurice, 19^8). Opportunities for satisfying social 
relationships may be foreshortened. Long-standing family relationships 
undergo change; and, with increasing age, there may be a decline in health 
and energy reserve (Collins, 19^5) • 

The problema of retirement are most often thought of in terms of the 
older man, when, as a matter of fact, the woman as she grows older faces 
the necessity to make major adjustments, such as when her children leave 
home and she like her husband must relinquish her major adult role, when 
the husband retires and is at home all day long instead of at work, and 
when she is confronted with the necessity of reorganizing long-standing 
habits of daily activity. Widowhood creates other situations including 
the need to take responsibility for financial affairs, to realign social 
rela/bionships and to make different living arrangements. 

Education for Retirement - Origins and Development 

In recognition of the difficulties which arise as people retire from 
gainful enployment, social gerontologists and educators are beginning to 
recognize that continued learning is a necessity if adults are to possess 
the information and skills required to make acceptable adaptation to the 
cJ’z.'ii cs which occur during the middle and later years of life (Donahue, 
19:?pj and a few of them have developed so-called preretirement education 
courses or preparation for retirement programs. 

The group discussion type of preretirement education program, the 
kind that was used in the present research, had its origins at two 
American universities. The University of Chicago and The University of 
Michigan. At The University of Cliicago, where work was begun in 1951^ 
the program drew hea■^7lly on the research findings of social scientists 
at the University who were engaged in some of the first studies of the 
problems and adjustments of older people (Cavan et al. , 19U9? Havighurst 
and Albrecht, 19^3; Friedman and Havighurst, 19^W . 
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At present, the Industrial Relations Center of The University of^ 

Chicago has a well developed program titled "leaking the Most of Maturity" 
which it offers to industries throughout the country (Burns, I96O5 Burgess, 
i960) , and it trains personnel men and others as discussion leaders for 
programs. The University’s Union Research and Education Projects unit 
has developed a second program titled "Looldng Ahead to Retirement" which 
it offers primarily to labor organizations (Anonymous, 19?9)* it serves 
as a cons-i-atant to labor union groups in the development of preretirement 
materials, and it offers a training program for labor union discussion 
leaders. 

The University of Michigan conducted the first educational program 
for older people during the spring of 19^8 (Tibbitts, 19^8). Although 
it was not called preretiren^nt education, the program was concerned 
with and titled "Problems and Adjustn^nts in Later Maturity and Old Age," 
and was designed to help people adapt to the so cio -psychological changes 
concomitant with aging and retirement. This program, like the one which 
was to be developed three years later at The University of Chicago, was 
based on pioneering studies of the needs and problems of adjustment of 
older people which were conducted by dark Tibbitts. Later the Tibbitts’ 
program was adapted for use with hourly-rated workers (Hunter, 19^6). 

It is this adaptation which served as a model for the program used in 
the present research -demonstration project. Other related eduction 
programs were added from time to time at The University of M,chigan 
including a liberal education type discussion program for middle-aged 
people (Tibbitts and Donahue, i960) and courses to train union and 
industrial personnel, adult educators, and other professional and 
persons as discussion leaders for preretirement programs (Hunter , 19o^) . 

Pioneering programs at The Universities of Michigan and Chicago 
gave inpetus to the development of programs at other American universities 
including Cornell University, Purdue University, University of Connecticut, 
University of Florida, St. Louis University, and California Institute of 
Technology. Public school adult education departments, government depart- 
ments, libraries, YMCAs and churches, as well as an increasing number 
of industries throughout the United States are following the lead of the 
university groups. A number of the larger labor organizations such as 
the UAW (AFL-CIO); the International Association of Machinists; the 
United Steelworkers; the Community Services Department, AFL-CIO; the 
Upholsterers International Union; and District 6^ of the Retail, Wliole- 
sale and Department Store Union, AFL-CIO developed programs and encouraged 
their local unions to offer them to older menhers. In a few instances 
labor and management have joined forces in some inportant pioneer^g 
attenpts to combine resources in order to develop and ^onsor retirement 
education programs (Hunter, 196^). 

Preretirement Education in Industrial Settings 

A number of surveys of preretirement education have been made, some 
very soon after the development of the first group discussion programs 
at The Universities of Chicago and Michigan (Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 19^; Tuckman and Lorge, 19^2; Edwin Shields Hewitt and Associates, 
1952; Baker, 1952; B. K. Davis Advertising Service, 19^35 National 
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Industrial Conference Board, 19^^; the Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 

19575 Perrow, 1957; Reich, 19585 the National Committee on the Aging, 

19585 the Philadelphia Health and Welfare Council, 19^85 Walker, 1958; 

Mack, 19595 Naef, I96O5 Romm, I96O5 Breen and Marcus, I96O5 Wermel and 
Beideman, I96I5 Franks, 1962 5 and Shultz, 1963). Some of these surveys 
such as the B* K. Davi.s Advertising Service survey, the Welfare Fed- 
eration of Cleveland survey, and the Philadelphia Health and Welfa.re 
Council survey described programs in local communities or regions. Others, 
including the Equitable Life Assurance Society, Tuckman and Lorge, Hewitt 
and Associates, National Industrial Conference Board, Wermel and Beideman, 
and Shultz surveys were national in scope thereby permitting a better 
assessment of trends in the United States. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society sui'vey (19^0) of 35^ conpanies 
showed that 13 per cent of them had preretirement programs of one kind 
or another. The 1952 survey by Tuckman and Lorge (19^2) presented results 
for 70 of the largest corporations in the country, representing a combined 
workforce of 2.5 million persons. Their survey revealed that 37 per cent 
of the coitpanies had some type of program to prepare eirployees for retire- 
ment. Tuckman and Lorge sum up their findings as follows; 

The most significant finding of this survey is that conpanies 
are facing the problems of preparation for retirement at dif- 
ferent levels. The majority of respondents having programs in 
operation cover financial preparation, and the related factors 
of insurance, hospitalization and surgical benefits. Less 
attention is given to the physical aspects of aging and steps 
to maintain health, leisure time and recreation, and outside 
activities and hobbies which may become revenue -producing, (p. 85) 

Although Tu.ckman and Lorge showed that the conpanies in their sui'vey used 
various methods to present preretirement programs, approximately two-thirds 
of them depended primarily upon individual inter‘’/iews and counseling. 

Hewitt and Associates (1952) surveyed 657 conpanies with a combined 
workforce of 2.5 million and showed that individual interviews were used 
more often than any other method and that most of these interviews enp]^- 
sized the probable amount of pension benefit and optional settlement, if 
any. Only 2.7 per cent of the conpanies offered educational or lecture 
programs to stimulate interest in retirement. 

One of the larger surveys of preretirement education was the one 
made in 19^h by the National Industrial Conference Board (19 & which 
studied 327 coirpanies with U.l million enployees. In answer to the 
question, ’’Does your conpany have any kind of preretirement counseling?" 

21h (65. li per cent) replied in the affirmative. Larger companies were 
much more likely to have preretirement counseling than smaller conpanies 
because in this, as in the two previous surveys, individual counseling 
dealt for the most part with pension benefits, and the larger conpanies 
were more likely to have pension programs. 



Whereas in the previous surveys the definition of a preretirement 
program was left to the respondent, or a single definition such as pre- 
retirement counseling was eii5>loyed, Werrael and Beideraan (196lj stated 
e:q)licitly in t :eir survey of l6l firms (6.0 million employees) that 
preretirement planning programs consisted of activities beyond those 
of administering a pension or profit-sharing program and in so doing 
placed eng)hasis upon content rather than on method. This survey like 
the Tuckman and Lorge and the Hewitt and Associates surveys purposely 
over -enpha sized the large manufacturing industries. 

Re stilts presented in the Wermel and Beideman survey are based on l6l 
firms which returned questionnaires. Of these, hP per cent reported having 
a preretirement program. Further the authors state: 

By far the greatest number of conpanies reported as offering 
retirement planning programs to their employees relied pri- 
marily ipon personal interviews. In 107 of the l6l surveyed 
firms with programs, analyses of the re^onses indicated 
that individual counseling or discussion interviews formed 
the chief metliod. . .(p. 7 $) 

For the first time in surveys of preretirement programs, however, 
one sees evidence that individual counseling had been broadened out to 
cover more than a discussion of pensions. Wermel and Beideman reported 
that in the case of 107 conpanies with individual counseling programs 
81; of them scheduled sessions formally and included a broad coverage 
of topics which were developed in advance of the interview. Only 1|1 
or about one -fourth of the companies reported that their programs were 
based on the group counseling method. 

One of the more recent surveys conducted by Franks (1962) is also 
one of the most trenchant assessments of preretirement education. He 
identified 1|3 firms around the country who were reported as having had 
preretirement programs for a number of years. Franks, like the other 
investigators, found that the most common approach to preretirement 
planning was through individual interview or counseling with wide 
variation in the subject matter covered in the individual sessions. 

One of the fecial values of Franke’s survey is its analysis of 
company attitudes toward the program and the essential requirements of 
a preretirement program. The conpanies in his survey n- ed method more 
often than any other factor as the most essential requirement of a 
successful preretirement program. His discussion of criteria for the 
future development of retirement preparation is an outstanding contri- 
bution to the field (pp. 62-6^). 

The most conprehensive of the national surveys was conducted by 
Shultz (1963). In addition to surveying number and kinds of preretire- 
ment co’onseling programs, Shultz gathered data to study the attitudes 
of management, enployees, and retirees toward retirement in plants with 
and without programs, and he coupared results of individual and group 
counseling methods. 
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Like those who had surveyed the field earlier, Shultz found that the 
individual type progiam predominated, and that programs were most likely 
to be found in the larger plants, in plants having a pension prograr.i, in 
plants having a compulsory retirement age , and in plants which were non- 
union. 

Certain conclusions about education for retirement can be reached 
on the basis of these surveys of programs sponsored by industrial organi- 
zations in the United States* 

1. The development of preretirement programs and services in 
industrial settings is a recent one whicdi parallels closely 
the increase in the number of pensions following World War II. 

2. The larger industries tend more than the small.er ones to offer 
a prex’etirement education program. This is probably related to 
the fact that the larger industries are more likely to have 
pension programs which they and the preretireas wish to discuss. 

3. The individual approach (interviews, counseling, or information- 
giving sessions) predoird-nates. Some individual type programs 
consist of a single interview just before retirr^ient. ^ A few 
programs consist of several interviews with the individual 
conducted over a period of time. 

U. i^ereas during tne early 1950 ‘s individual counseling was 
concerned primarily with a discussion of the elements of a 
pension program, a trend is apparent in the direction of 
introducing other topic j including heelth, leisure time, 
family life, and the choice of a place to live in retirement. 

5< The m»re recent surveys indicate an increase in the number 
of companies, especially the larger companies, whd.ch are 
beginning to introduce the group -discussion- type program in 
which several ai^ects of retirement in aadition to income 
aspects may be covered. The group programs vary in length 
from six to twelve weekly sessions. 

6. There have been very few attempts to evaluate results of 
programs. Franke (1962) suggests that this is probably due 
to the fact that most companies do not view a preretirement 
education program as a major element in company management. 

7. Except in the group-discussion-type programs where librarians, 
recreation workers, public health personnel, physicians, and 
others are sometimes xised as resource people, evidence of 
community involvement in company sponsored propams is limited 
Companies expressed a preference for using their own personnel 
to conduct individual interviews with their employees, and 

this preference is understandable. Company personnel are better 
informed than others in the various provisions of their pension 
program. 



Preretirement Education in Labor Union Settings 



Breen and Marcus (i960) have made the only comprehensive survey of 
preretirement programs developed by labor unions. Their objective was 
to obtadn information about existing programs and the attitudes toward 
and awareness of preretirement programs on the part of labor officials 
throughout the country. A questionnaire was mailed to all national and 
international labor unions and to a randomly selected sanple of local 
unions throughout the country. A selected number of re^ondents were 
foUowed-iq) with personal interviews. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 796 unions. Twenty-two per cent (173) 
of these responded. Only four unions, two nationals and two locals, 
reported that they were d'-ing anything in the field of preretirement 
education. Accordingly, much of the analysis deals with those unions 
which do not have programs. Some of the conclusions reached are: 

1. Relatively few unions had plans to initiate programs during 
the twelve months following the survey. 

2. It was apparent that almost 8^ per cent of the respondents 
knew virtually nothing about existing union programs, but 
that nationals were more aware of other unions' activities 
in the field than were locals. 

3. When asked who should conduct the program, respondents were 
equally divided between unions and universities. 

k- The largest proportion of unions thought a program should be 
offered during the year on off hours. 

5. There appeared to be no significant relationship between 
respondents' attitudes toward preretirement education and 
size of the city in which the union was located, regional 
location of the union, or size of union. 

Breen and Marcus (I960) sum up their survey by saying: 

Rather than be discouraged by the lack of information, the 
dearth of existing programs, or the seeming disinterest in 
this area as a source of union concern, it is more accurate 
to describe the present state of union awareness of the 
problems of older workers as reflective of the whole society. . . 

For many unions concern with preretirement education is 
premature. A union without an adequate conprehensive pension 
program will naturally place a priority on this benefit. . . 
Preretirement education is in its infancy; in time it will 
become an integral part of the labor union movement in the 
United States, conpatible with the goals, principles and 
other multiple functions of trade unionism, (p. U6) 



other Sponsorship of Programs 



A review of progrsuis sponsored by con^snies cind Isbor unxons fs,ils 
to reflect the growth of programs which are being sponsored by uni- 
versities and colleges^ public schools^ libraries^ the various branches of 
the military service, governmental agencies at both the federal and state 
levels, YM-IWGAs and church organizations. Although surveys of these 
types of organizations are not available, it appears that the growth of 
programs under these au^ices may be equal to or even greater than it is 
under conpany and union sponsorship. 

Preretirement Education in Great Britain 



A survey made by the author of preretirement education in western 
European countries revealed very little awareness of the program except 
in Great Britain where well developed programs were found in England and 
Scotland (Hunter, 1965). In England, the National Old Peoples’ Welfare 
Council has organized a Retirement Committee which serves as a national 
clearing house for information, supplies printed materials, trains leaders 
for programs and conducts regional and national conferences. In some 
communities local retirement councils have been created to offer programs. 
The program in Great Britain, unlike the American, program, is supported 
largely with public adult education funds. The British program tended 
to be irore conprehensive than the American program in the discussion of 
leisure time. Wives rarely took part in programs, but this was due 
largely to the fact that British programs tend to be offered on conpany 
time and on conpany grounds. The lecture method, followed by the oppor- 
tunity to ask questions, predominated among programs in England and 
Scotland. 

Preretirement Education Research 

De^ite an apparent growth both in the number and kinds of preretire- 
ment education activities during the past decade, the program is, as yet, 
untested, especially among hourly-rated workers. The surveys described 
above indicated that there was little, if any, effort to evaluate resuJLts 
of the programs and a review of the literature revealed only two reports 
of research in which an attempt was made to study the effects of partici- 
pation in programs (Mack, 1958; Burgess, I960). 

Mack (1958) evaluated the effectiveness of preretirement education 
programs by combining data for 28l subjects who participated in l6 
different programs in the Chicago area. The subjects ranged in age from 
55 to 82 years with a majority of the subjects between the ages of 60 - 
65* They represented various occupational levels, but the author states 
that skilled and white-collar levels were over-represented. Each subject 
filled out a ’’Retirement Planning Inventory” at the first and the final 
sessions of the programs. Statistical tests were applied tc the differences 
between the percentages of favorable responses to each statement of the 
inventory on the pretest and those of the posttest situations. Mack 
concluded that the programs reduced fear and increased p'^sitive attitudes 
toward retirement, increased constructive planning for retirement, and 
effected desirable behavior changes in retirement preparation. 



Burgess (i960) reported results of a research project which conpared 
changes in attitudes and behavior ar.iong 200 subjects who participated over 
a two-year period in a series of preretirement discussion programs as 
against changes in attitudes and beh&:vlor among subjects with no exposure 
to a program. The highest gains resulting from the program were in retire- 
ment planning, financial planning, retirement anticipation, and retirement 
living. Burgess concluded that there is little doubt that successful 
adjustments in these four areas are practical conditions to a satisfactory 
retirement. Only moderate gains appeared in such categories as retirement 
attitudes, social adjustment and mental outlook. It appears the Burgess 
study was the first in idiich a control group was used in preretirement 
education research. 

At the request of the Niagara Falls Board of Education the author 
conducted a program with a mixed group of 73 hourly-rated and salaried 
enployees who ranged ix age from 60 to 65 years (Hunter, 1957) • These 
subjects were enpioyed by three Niagara Falls industries, two of which 
manufacture chemical products and the other different kinds of business 
forms. Before and after the program, data were obtained in order to study 
change in 1) retirement attitudes, 2) retirenient planning information, 

3) plans for retirement, and k) plans put into action. It was concluded 
that significant changes took place in each area investigated except that 
of retirement attitudes. 

The finding which was common to the three studies is that it was 
much more difficult to bring about inprovement in retirement attitudes 
and mental outlook than inprovement in retirement information, planning 
and preparatory behavior. 

As far as could be determined, the Mack (1958) , Burgess (I960, and 
Hunter (1957) studies represent the total of research directed specifically 
to the evaluation of the effectiveness of preretirement education. Other 
articles have been published, however, in addition to the surveys mentioned 
earlier which describe or make tentative estimates of the value of pre- 
retirement education programs and services (Anonymous, 1951$ Boyle, 1952; 
Delaney, 1953; Dorahue, 1950; Donahue, 1953; Douglas, 1955; Hunter, 1956; 
Mack, I95I1; Noetzel, 1952; Odell, 1959; Perrow, 1957; Segal, 1959; Shultz, 
1959; Breen and 14arcus, I960) . 

Limitations of Previous Research 



The research studies cited above showed some obvious shortcomings. 
Only one of them used a control group, but information was not available 
to describe methods of selecting the control subjects. The three studies 
were concerned with immediate rather than long-term effects. In two of 
the studies (Mack, 1958; Burgess, i960) salaried eirployees predominated. 
Hence, there remains considerable question about the effectiveness of 
preretirement education with manual or hourly-rated workers. Final'' 
it is not clear to what extent leadership, materials and methods we. 
standardized for each of the preretirement education programs. Neither 
was information supplied to indicate atteupts to tailor-make materials 
or methods for special groups of older people including manual workers, 
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many of whoiii are foreign born and cannot read or write English with ease. 
In this respect, Burgess and Ms associates in their study of occupational 
differences in attitudes toward aging and retirement concluded that dif- 
ferent kinds of preretirement materials are required for at least two 
occupational leveQ.s: one kind for higher level supervisory and executive 

personnel and another for manual or hourly-rated workers (Burgess, Corey, 
Pineo and Ti-.iornbury, 19^8) . 

Concepts for the Study 

Theoretical treatment of preretirement education has been exceedingly 
meager. The first atteirpts at The University of Michigan and The Uni- 
versity of Chicago to develop education programs for those on the verge 
of retirement were based for the most part on findings that people, as 
they grow older, face certain crises, changes, or problems, and the 
presunption that a fuller understanding of these situations would result 
in better adjustment in the later years. The enphasis on the proolera 
situations of older people or, as Breen (1962) described them, the 
dysfunctional aspects of retirement, was no accident. Studies conducted 
just prior to the first preretirement programs offered between the years 
19U8-1951 revealed a wide range of old age problems— reduced income, 
decreasing physical vigor, inadequate housing, too much time with nothing 
meaningful to do, social isolation and a lack of opportunity in a society 
which placed a low premium on the older person. 

Writing some ten years later, Max Kaplan (1961) stated his opinion 
that the situation has not changed much, and that "by far the larger 
share of attention has to do with issues of health, economic welfare, 
housing and other social and medical assets." (p. 389) Hunter and 
Maurice (1953) in their study of the older population of Grand Rapids 
as well as a number of other more recent studies of older populations 
(Kutner, 1956j Morrison and Kristjanson, 1958) revealed similar cata- 
logues of situations, problems, issues, concerns, and unmet needs of 
older people. Thus in order to reflect the immediate concerns of the 
older workers and to motivate their participation in the present e 3 q>eri- 
mental programs it was decided to enphasize the same categories of 
retirement problems in this as in previous programs. This is not to 
say, h^'wever, that participants were not able to choose topics they 
preferred to discuss. 

Social Role Concepts 

In addition to being problem-oriented, prototype preretirement 
education programs were based on the concept that good adjustment in 
retirement is closely related to role substitution and the maintenance 
of activity during the later years. Thus to contribute to the well- 
being of older people, it has been presumed that preretirement education 
must be concerned among O'^'ier things with helping the individual to 
understand the difference oetween the worker role and the retiree role, 
to assess his potential for assuming new and different roles, and to 
anticipate specific ways by which preferred roles can be learned and 
substituted. Thompson (1958) made it evident, to use his words, that 
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"adjustment to a new status, including the creation of a correlative 
role, is facilitated and success made more probable if one holds an 
accurate anticipatory ‘cognitive map.' Knowing what to e3q)ect, the 
retiree can i?K>re quickly and more successfully program a pattern of 
living which he can satisfactorily accept." (p. 1^2) 

Inplicit in all of this is the assunption that as people grow older 
and retire it is beneficial for them to change and expand role activity 
rather than to be relegated to what Ernest Burgess has ca,lled the "roleless 
role" of the retired. In other words, the more actively engaged in mean- 
ingful roles a person is after he retires, the happier and better adjusted 
he is likely to be. Accordingly, older people have been encouraged to 
develop new interests, made new social contacts, seek out ways of relating 
themselves satisfactorily to other people, the community and the nation, 
develop a forward looking orientation to life, and stay mentally alert 
and physically active. 

With respect to providing roles in retirement, Donahue, Orbach and 
Pollach (i960) observed that issues arise because the institutionalization 
of retirement has created role changes which as yet have not been as- 
similated into the normative structure of society. Thus, they maintain 
that the role transition to retirement is one involving a large degree 
of ambiguity and uncertainty. This means that the establishment of 
criteria for preretirement education programs is likely to be difficult. 
Even so, the position was taken in this research that older people can 
be encouraged to have ideas about roles they would like to play and that 
preretirement education programs can be an inportant setting in which 
older people can conpare and discuss social roles for themselves and 
visualize ways by which they can be practiced. 

The Cornell Longitudinal Study of Occupational Retirement yielded 
data which showed very little relationship between preretirement planning 
by older individuals and subsequent adjustment to retirement. Data were 
obtained, however, which suggest a positive relationship between an 
anticipatory attitude toward retireuKnt and adjustment in retirement 
(Thoirpson, 1958) • Hence, it has been suggested that preretirement edu- 
cation should make every effort to reduce anxiety about retirement and 
create an anticipation for it. 

Pertinent also to the present consideration of preretirement 
education is Barron's (1956) hypothesis that preparation and life-planning 
are concepts more closely allied with middle -class norms than with norms 
of most industrial workers, and that present day preretirement programs, 
to the extent that they reflect the middle -class norms of social scien- 
tists and educators who designed then are probably predisposed to miss 
their mark with industrial workers. Burgess, Corey, Pineo and Thornbury 
(1958) in their study of occupational differences in attitudes toward 
aging and retirement support this position. In the present research 
with automc;bile workers it was decided, therefore, to develop program 
materials especially for manual workers rather than use existing 
materials. 



Disengagement Theory 



More recently the student of preretirement education has been con- 
fronted with a somewhat different conceptualization of the aging process 
and retirement, namely, the disengagement theory developed by Gumming^ 
and Henry (I96I) . In their theory aging is viewed as a natural, inevi- 
table self -perpetuating and mutual withdrawal between the aging person 
and’ the social system to ■whxch he belongs. Ifost older people 
supposed to welcome disengagement 5 and, if health and economic independence 
are guaranteed, the only people who have a retiremeni) problem are those 
who cannot reintegrate with a membership group and those who <^mot shift 
their skills from instrumental to so cio -emotional roles; and even these 
retirement problems are tenporary and self-resoxving. 



Thus, it could be argued in relation to the theoretical formulation 
of disengagement that preretirement education will do older people a 
disservice if it fails to recognize the 2iatural and inevitable tendency 
of people as they grow older to disengage themselves from the society 
in which they live. Clearly, present day preretirement programs including 
the one developed as part of this research were not so orientated. 

Personality and Learning Theories 

Although present day preretirement education refers for the most 
part to sociological theory — most program development and investigation 
ha'j been undertaken by sociologists— there is much about the older 
individual who participates in preretirement programs which should be 
understood in any attenpt to assess the effects of preretirement education. 
In this regard Anderson (19^6), Riegel (19^9) > Kuhlen (19^9) and Birren 

have produced definitive statements on personality theory, learning 
theory, aging and life adjustment. But because preretiremenw or adult 
education in general is not the concern of these volumes one may, also, 
profitably refer to Anderson (19^^) and Lorge (195^) their insightf'ul 
treatment of the learning process with i^ecial reference to the older 
person in adult education programs. Both Anderson and Lorge take the 
point of view that older people have the capacity to learn new interests, 
skills and attitudes that make possible a more satisfactory adjustment 
in retirement, Anderson’s (195^) statement on teaching and learning of 
older adults was a principle source of educational concepts and practices 
for the present research. 

Group Discussion Concepts 

Various purposes were derived from group dynamics theory for the 
preretirement education programs which were' offered as part of this 
research; such as; 

1, The program should create a permissive atmosphere in which 
participants were comfortable and free to express their 
concerns, interests, goals, fears and expectations. 



2. Participants should be encouraged to make the program their 
own. In other words, they should have the opportunity to 
accept, reject or modify the over~all topical plan which was 
initially presented to them. 

3. Husbands and wives should be encouraged to share their views 
of retirement and to make joint decisions about the future. 

li. Members of the group should be encouraged to recognize that 
the problems of aging are fairly common, and that a good many 
people share fears and concerns about retirement. 

The program should provide opportunity for people to inter- 
change ideas and experiences. 

6. Misinformation and misconceptions about aging and retirement 
should be vigorously challenged. 



7« Aitple opportunity should be provided for members to acquire 
conplete, accurate, up-to-date information about a variety 
of retirement situations. For example, it was determined 
that members of the preretirement groups should obtain 
accurate information about the amount of income from all 
sources they would have to live on in retirement. 

8. The program should expose participants to the gamut of 
retirement problems and situations which studies have shown 
is to be found among older people. 

9. Members should be made aware of different solutions to 
retirement problems and encouraged to select one or more 
solutions which seem to be appropriate as a basis for 
developing p!U».ns of action. 

10. Members shoiad be encouraged to make decisions about i-he 
future and to put these decisions into effect. Participants 
should be given problem-solving experiences in the group. 

11. The program should stimulate continued learning, planning 
and decision-making between sessions and following couple tion 
of the program. 

12. Finally, the program should, present a positive view of^ 
retirement and encourage participants to develop or reinforce 
an anticipatory attitude toward retirement. 

It was presumed that discussion in a group setting was the most 
effective method for achieving many of the above goals. In this regard, 
Bond (195^), Hill (i960) and McKeachie (1963) have reviewed the iirportant 
studies of the past decade which coirpared the discussion method with the 
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lecture and other methods. Although these reviewers show that the results 
of most of these studies were in line with our presuuption of the greater 
effectiveness of the discussion method^ it should be noted that the evi- 
dence which is presented was not overwhelmingly in favor of one method 
or another. Periiaps of even greater inport is the fact that none of the 
studies were conducted with older adults as subjects or in an adult 
education setting. 

Summary 

In sum, the content of tlr.e educational program which participants in 
this research were asked to accept or modify in the light of their own 
needs and concerns was conditioned initial]^ by findings of a number of 
creditable studies which concluded that as people grow older they are 
likely to be confronted with certain crises, changes, problems, or tasks 
of everyday living which must be resolved if retirement is going to be 
a satisfying period of one's life. Accordingly, the program was designed 
to make participants aware of the gamut of retirement contingencies and 
to provi-de them with as much information as possible about each coiltingency. 

Having encouraged participants to come to grips ahead of time with 
the reality of retirement, the basic premise underlying the program was 
that each workers would benefit from exploring various substitutes for 
the work role including roles within such institutional settings as the 
church, school, union social club, community service roles, and others. 

To facilitate the acquisition of substitute roles, workers in the program 
and their wives discussed the possibility of cultivating new interests, 
making new friends, helping other people, taking part in public elections, 
becoming involved in the social issues within their neighborhood and 
community, and so forth.' Contimxation of the work role after retirement, 
at least on a part-time basis, was also of interest to a few of the older 
workers; and, accordingly, there was the opportunity to discuss job 
opportunities and techniques for finding enployment. 

Finally, it was pointed out that enpirical data from a number of 
studies were partially supportive of the decision to use the discussion 
method rather than some other method for the preretirement education 
program. 
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III. 0R3BCTIVES AND METHODS OF THE STUD! 



Tn "bh© previous sectiois. re'bireinQri'fc wus described, ss & piTocess by which 
individuals at an increasin^y younger age were required to move from m 
wortc to a leisure-focused way of life. Although the transition may be 
frought with problems, the position was taken that retirement need not be 
a period of uselessness, frustration, and dissatisfaction; and, it was 
noted that a few gerontologists have developed preretirement education 
programs which were being presented in various settings to help adults 
make acceptable adaptations to the retirement years* 

Several, techniques were employed to offer the programs including 
interviews, group discussion, lectures by experts, the use of films, auto- 
biogra.phical expeiiences, exhibits, and reading materials* The surveys 
showed that many more individual type than group discussion type programs 
have been offered, and that industrial organizations have predominated 
among the different kinds of sponsors of programs* The most recent 
emphasis in the field is that of providing preretirement programs for 
hourly-rated industrial workers in contrast with earlier efforts to offer 
pix) grams to salaried personnel* 

Despite this new emphasis, preretirement education for industrial 
workers was shoi^/n to be an untested program* A review of the literature 
indicated that benefits of participation in preretirement education were 
based for the most part on subjective kinds of information, and only one 
study was experimentally designed* Moreover, each of the major programs 
for hourly-rated workers depended on reading and visual materials which 
had not been determined to be commensurate with the interests, under- 
standing, and reading comprehension of the groups for which they were 
intended* 

Purposes of the Study 

Thus the two major purposes of this study were 1) to develop and 
test preretirement education materials and methods especially for hourly- 
rated workers and 2) to determine the immediate effects of participation 
of hourly-rated workers and their wives in a group discussion-type prere- 
tirement education program* To accomplish the first of these goals six 
types of materials were prepared: a series of eleven essays, each one 

dealing with a different topic such as health in the later years; a 
handbook of case histories of retired people, their feelings and their 
reactions to retirement told in short story form; a retirement checklist 
to help the individual assess his readiness for retirement; a series of 
seven three to four minute l6 mm sound films and a series of 20 still 
pictures both of which were designed along thematic apperception test 
lines; and a discussion leader* s manual which deals primarily with program 
methods* 

The effects of participation in a preretirement education program 
were examined by testing the null hypothesis that there were no signifi- 
cant differences in mean scores and in mean change scores on measures of 
morale, life satisfaction, anticipatory attitudes toward retirement, and 
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preparation for retirement among four groups of hourly-rated workers 
their wives following participation of two of them in a group discussion- 
type preretii*ement education program# 

Following the testing of preretirement education materials and methods 
it was intended that they should be used in training leaders for p^grams 
and available to a maximum number of interested groups including 

companies, labor unions, and adult education departments throu^out the 

United States# 

A fully developed theoretical framework upon which to base the present 
research does not exist. Nevertheless an atten?)t was made to take ^to 
account existing empirical evidence on various aspects of retiremeno, and 
to utilize available social role and group process concepts in the formula- 
tion of the research and program methods# 

Sub.jects for the Study 

Subjects for this study were hourly-rated male workers, 60 years of 
age and older who were employed full-time in automobile assembly plants 
located in the Detroit metropolitan area# In addition, all subjects lived 
in Detroit or its suburbs and were members of a United Auto Workers local 
union# At the t>me of the study automobile workers 60 years of age aM 
older could elect to retire at any age between 60 and 68# Hence subjects 
could be as irnich as eight years or as little as a few weeks from retirement# 
All subjects were eligible to receive benefits from a similar company-U#A#W# 
negotiated pension# 

Pai»tif'ipation of the workers in the research program was voluntary# 

The wives of subjects were also invited to panticipate in the program# 
Voluntary participation of this kind undoubtedly resulted in a self- 
selection of subjects but it was presumed that study findings would be 
useful because it is unlikely that preretirement education programs will 
ever be offered on anything but a voluntary basis similar to the one used 
in this study# Not only was it necessary to use volunteers, but only those 
volunteers who did not intend to retire before completion of the study 
could be accepted# 

During the planning stages cooperation in the study was sought from 
the major automobile companies in Michigan and the United Auto Workers 
International Union# The companies possessed many kinds of iixforraation 
about hourly-rated employees which was useful for sampling purposes, such 
as age, sex, marital status, residence, occupation, annual earnings, rate 
of pay, place and department of employment; and most of the information 

was on Hollerith cards# 

Having access to basic socio-economic data of these kinds, the plan 
was to examine as many company groups as possible from which at least two 
study groups could be selected# Comparability of study groups on as many 
socio-economic variables as possible was a major objective as was the need 
to prevent as far as possible interaction during the course of the research 
between persons who were selected as experimental and control subjects# 



or to help International Union agreed to 

«av^ng contact with their local unions and encouraging tta to 
assist by ?» aJ c i ^ «T,niftr+ The Older and Retired Workers Depart- 

res^h project as a way of erlarging its efforts in the field. 

5-^1 s r ». 

and its division headquarters were cooperative, eacn locax 
own decision whether or not to participate. 

Before a local union accepted the request to cooperate in the 

:f Sfe^^^uS” ^litteo Mo^of the 
“cSs ^cepted our invitation with the provision 

SiSS,’£rs.’S=si.“;r s 

SSbmty criterL as were used for the 

^th groups comprised of workers younger and older than 60 years of 

age was desirable. 

Tho T>Ta^&ct was reiected by some local unions and the reasons ^ven 

grams with the help of the Older and Retired Workers Department of the 
International Union. 

Ai+honffh there were distinct benefits to the research project f^m 
working thr^gh the United Auto Workers 

unions, the fact of the matter was that local in the 

about their members than their name, address and job assigment ^ 

^e of them had any infoxmtion on the 

expected subjecis for the 

was necessary to revise the ongxnai. p wao decided to apply only 

SErr s 

«; 1. w« «. ii» -a— •S!g.'t^srj5nfiiniir 

Second, the decision was mad<=, to use Iwals in ^fe^n p ^ 

to sdidmize the opportunities for experiment^ and control ^bj^s to 
interact with each other, either in the paants or in other settings. 
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Although older automobile workers tended for the most part to live in 
the same general areas as the plant in vhlch. they worked, this was not 
always the case, especially when workers had changed jobs from one automo- 
bile plant to another. Nevertheless, as far as could be determined, none 
of the experimental and control subjects lived within the same neighborhood, 
belonged to the same church, social club, local union or other group# 
Moreover, none of the control subjects indicated- during the interviews that 
they ha d any knowledge of the experimental programs or of the workers in 
them# There was no announcement of the experimental programs except within 
the local union groups involved, and staff persons from the international 
and local union gi’oups who had knowledge of the project were asked not to 
discuss or write about the ex:>erlmental programs until the con 5 )letion of 
the project# 

Tl:ie invitation to workers and their wives to participate in the study 
was presented at mass meetings which were called by union leaders to dis- 
cuss provisions of the tinion-company negotiated pension progi'am and to 
hear a speaker from The University of Michigan discuss participation in a 
preparation for retirement program# Following a discussion cf the pension 
piogram the author was given the opportunity to encourage pai bicipation 
the research project either as e:q)eriraental or control subjects# Potential 
experimencal subjects and their wives were invited to enroll in a prere- 
tirement education program to begin in two weeks time at the local union 
hall while potential control subjects and their wives were asked to allow 
an interviewer to come to their homes and talk to them about Veirious 
aspects of retirement# The purpose of the intervicsws was stated in terms 
of the interest of the local U#A#W# union and the University in developing 
the test possible preparation for retirement programs for olcU»r .ntomobila 
workers generally# 

Three out of a group of eleven local unions were selected as the most 
appropriate sources of subje^^ts, two as sources of control subjects and one 
as a source of experimental subjects# The distance between the local union 
^ich supplied experimental subjects and the two local unions which sup- 
plied control subjects was approximately 10 miles# 

Table 1 shows that 183 subjects volunteered initially for the prelim- 
inary study”" and -uhat Ip. subjects were lost to the study for one reason or 



TABLE 1# NUMBER AND SOURCES OF SUBJECTS FOR THE STUD! 



Categories 


Experimental 
subjects froui 
local union A 


Control subjects 
from 

local unions B & C 


All subjei 


Initial volunteers 


Workers 


m 


60 


108 


Wives 


33 


h2 


75 


Totals 


BT 


102 


1B3 


Subjects lost to the study 
Workers 12 


8 


20 


Wives 


8 


13 


21 


Totals 


20 




la 


Study population 


Workers 


36 


52 




Wives 




29 




Totals 


6l 


Bl 
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another, leaving lU2 subjects in the final study population, 88 older woricers 
and wives* 

The principal reasons for losing subjects during the study were their 
failure as experimental subjects to attend at least 7 of the 10 preretire- 
ment education discussion sessions or their refusal to be interviewed* 

Comparability of Study Groups 

It was not feasible, as pointed out earlier, to determine arbitrarily 
the specific composition of the experimental and control groups for the 
study* On the other hand, certain controls were exercised which were 
intended to increase the comparability of the two groups and justify the 
statistical evaluation of program effects* All subjects were males, 60 to 
68 years of age, idio expected to retire within a period of 12 to l8 months 
under provisions of the same negotiated pension system* Also, by defini- 
tion, all subjects were employed full-time on hourly-rated jobs in 
assembly type automobile plants* All subjects lived and worked in the 
Metropolitan Detroit area* 

Presumably, initial controls of these kinds would have the desired 
effect of increasing the comparability of the experimental and control 
populations on such other socio-economic variables as standard of living, 
income while working, attitudes toward retirement, education status and 
health status* 

All subjects volunteered, as noted earlier, to take part in the study 
during a mass meeting which had been called by their local union on the 
subject of pensions and the possibility of participation in a preretirement 
education project* What effect selection of this kind would have on the 
composition of the experimental and control groups was not known* It was 
presumed, however, that the effects of self-selection, whatever they mi^t 
be, would operete similarly in the two study groups* 

During the initial interview with experimental workers and their wives 
and with control workers and their wives data were collected which make 
possible the conparison of study populations of workers and of wives on the 
basis of various characteristics, any one of wiJ.ch could have an effect 
upon program results, as follows: 

Age 

Marital status 
Pace 

Birthplace 
Education status 
Residential status 

Table 2 summarizes the various statistical comparisons of experimental 
and control”woikers and of experimental and control wives prior to the 
initiation of the preretirement education program* 



Occupational status 
Financial status 
Health status 

Social participation status 
Time to expected retirement date 
Frincii^ reasons for retiring 
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TABLE 2. STATISTICAL CQMPAEISONS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
WORKERS AND WIVES PRIOR TO THE PROGRAM 



Statistical significance of coim parisons^ 

Charaoteristiosa Esperiaaental E:<periaie';rtH 

versus versus 

control workers control rcLves 

Age ^ ^ 

Marital status .05 - 

Race 05 

Religion 



Birthplace ^ -m- 

Educational status 

Number of school grades completed • • • .05 • ....... 



Difficulty reading or writing English . ^ . * 

Residential status 

Years lived in present community. ... * - 

Home ownership. - 



Problems with home * 

Plans to move after retirement * * 



Occupational status 

Previous employment status of wives .. - * 

Present en^Dloyment status of wives. .. - * 

Type of occupation. * 

Most impoirbant reason for working ... ^. ....... ^ 

Satisfaction with present job ..... * » 

Desire to change job. ■){■«..«.... - 

Worry over ability to do job * - 



Financial status 

Source of income - 

Amount of income from all sources ... . 05 . ....... 

Adequacy of pi*esent income * 

Worry over money matters. * 01 

Standard of living. * * 

Health status 

Self-rating of health 

Change in health for better or worse. . * 

Health problems * * 

Extent of worry over health * * 



^o examine differences in characteristics between experimental and control 
subjects a Chi-square or the Fisher *s exact test was used. Frequency 
distributions of the various characteristics are shown in Tables 30 
through 52 5 Appendix 1. Differences between experimental and control sub- 
jects were considered to be statistically significant when the probability 
of their occurrence under the null hypothesis was .05 or less and not sig- 
nificant if the probability was greater than .05. 

(■*) *= not ascertained or not appropriate 

(*) *= not significant at the .05 level of confidence 
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TABLE 2 (CJontiimed) 



Characteristic 



Statistical significance of comparison# 
Experimental Batperimental 

versus versus 

control workers control wives 



Social participation status 
Extent of membership in 

organizations •••••••••••• *•••••••• 

Frequency of visits with friends 

and relatives •••••••••••• *•••••••• 

Retirement status 

Time to expected date of retirement •• *•••••••• 

Most imp ortant reason for retiring# •« *•••••••• 



^See footnote to Table 2 on previous page. 

(-) * not ascei^tained or not appropriate 

(*) « not significant at the #05 level of confidence 



As shown in Table 2 experimental and control workers were matched on 
27 variables including age, race, religion, birthplace, residential status, 
occupational status, health status, social participation status, time to 
expected date of retirement and reason for retiring. The groups of workers 
differed, however, in regai^i to marital status (more of the control subjects 
were married), educational status (experimental subjects had more education) 
and income (experimental subjects had less income). Despite the difference 
in education and income the two groups did not differ in the amount of 
difficulty they had reading or writing English, in their estimate of the 
adequacy of their income, or the extent to which they worried over money 
matters or their standard of living. Even so, these results suggest that 
differences in education and income should be taken into account in the 
analysis of program effects. 

Table 2 and the reference tables in Appendix 1 also show that experi- 
mental wives differed significantly from control wives in two respects: 

1) control wives had a larger proportion of Negroes and 2) experimental 
wives worried more over money matters. 

Although it was not feasi’^le to determine arbitrarily the conposition 
of the experimental and control groups it appears that the limited number 
of initial criteria for selecting subjects for the study had the effect of 
producing comparability of experimental and control groups of workers and 
their wives on a relatively large number of variables. 

Criteria for Measuring Program Effects 

Chapter II discussed the problem of developing satisfactory instruments 
with which to study the attitudes and behavior of older people or to measure 
the effects of their participation in a preretirement education program. 
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Becaus6 it is generally agreed among students of aging that much more con- 
ceptual work and anal^rsis needs to be done before solutions will be founci 
to measurement problems in gerontological research, the decision was made 
to use various instruments which had already been tested in the Cornell 
study of occupational retirement (Streib and Thou5)son, 19^75 Thon 5 >son, 
1958). 



Two types of adjustment measures were borrowed from the Cornell study 
1) a general type satisfaction with life or morale index and 2) measures of 
specific of attitudes and behavior such as attitude toward retirement, 

attitude toward income and ;^ans for retirement. 

Two other sources — Bernard Kutner*s study of 500 people 60 years of 
age and older (Kutner, 1956) and Ernest Burgess* study of preretirement 
education (Burgess, I960)— were used from which to borrow a morale index 
and items of a preparation for retirement inventory respectively. 

Table 3 summarizes the various indexes which were administered to sub- 
jects at the beginning and again at the end of the study to assess changes 
in the attitudes and behavior of four ^els of subjects, two of which 
participated in a preretirement education program. 



TABLE 3. INFORMATION ABOUT THE BATTERY OF INDEXES USED TO MEASURE 
EFFECTS OF THE PRERETIREMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Category, number 
and 


To whom 
administered 


Number Scoring 
of system , 


Description 

of 


name of index 


Workers 


Wives 


items 


(+QT-) 


index® 


I. General Attitude 
Toward Life 












1. Satisfaction 
with life 


X 


X 


3 


+ 


A general assessment of 
satisfaction, happiness 
and good spirits which 
was presumed to measure 
adjustment . 


2. Morale scale 


X 


X 


7 


+ 


A measure of adjustment 
in terms of the pres- 
ence or absence of 
satisfaction, optimism, 
and expanding life 
perspective. 



^Minimum and maximum scores can be read from this column. For example, 
scores for the Satisfaction with Life index could range from 0 to 3. 

^A plus (+) sign indicates that positive responses were given a score of 1 
while a minus (-) sign means that a negative response was given a score 
of 1. This difference is Important in the inteipretations of results 
because a high score is preferred on all measures '•positively** scored 
while a low score is preferred on all measures "negatively** scored. 

°Items and scored responses for each index are presented in Appendix 2. 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 



Category^ number To whom Number Scoring 
and administered of system 

name of index Workers Wives items^ (+ or -) 



Description 

of 

index® 



II. Age Concepts 

3. Self-concept 

of age X 



Indexes whether the 

X 1 + individual thinks of 

himself as being old, 
middle-aged, or some- 
thing else. 



III. Attitudes Toward 
Hetirement 

h* Attitude toward 
retirement X 



5. Freconception 

of retirement X 



6. Anticipated 
adjustment to 
retirement X 



7. Anticipated 

dissatisfaction 
with retirement X 



IV. Attitudes Toward 
Health 

8. i^lf -appraisal 

of health . X 



X 3 + 



X 2 + 



2 + 



X h 



Indexes whether the 
subject thinks retire- 
ment is good or bad, 
looks forward to 
retirement, and would 
continue working if he 
could. 

Measures whether sub- 
ject beeves he hae 

a good idea of idiat 
retirement life will be 
like and how in general 
he thinks things will 
go in retirement. 

Indexes two aspects of 
adjustment — the time 
the worker thinks it 
will take to get used 
to retirement and 
difficulty he will have 
keeping occupied. 

Anticipated dissatis- 
faction is indexed by 
various attitudes 
toward not working. 



An index of health 

X + based on self-rating, 

health changes, exist- 
ing health problems and 
recent care by a doctor. 



See footnotes a, b, and c on first page of Table 3* 
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TABLE 3 (contimied) 



Category, number 



To whom 
administered 



Number Sccrii^ 
of sy stem . 



Description 

of 



name of index Workers 


Wives 


items^ (+or-)‘^ 


Index 


9* Worry about 
health 


X 


X 


1 


- 


Indexes amount of worry 
over health. 


V. Attitudes Toward 
Income 












10. Attitude toward 
present income 


X 


X 


3 


+ 


A measure of subject* s 
ability to meet 
e: 3 qQenses, the extent of 
worry over money mat- 
ters and his view of 
his standard of living. 


11. Attitude toward 
retirement 
income 


X 


X 


1 


+ 


Indexes whether subject 
thinks he will have 
enou^ to live on in 
retirement. 


VI. Attitudt Toward 
Job 












12. Attitude 

toward job 


X 


- 


6 


+ 


Indexes subject *s 
feeling about job, 
supervisors, co-workers 
and his ability to per- 
form on the job. 


VII. Preparation for 
Retirement 












13. Retirement 

planning pro- 
pensity 


X 


X 


3 


+ 


Indexes subject *s 
attitude toward plan- 
ning in general and 
specifically for retire- 
ment. 


lit. Plans for 
retirement 


X 


X 


1 


+ 


Indexes "sdiether subject 
has made plans for 
things to do after he 
stops working. 


15* Preparation for 
retirement — A 


X 


X 


12 


+ 


Indexes 12 general 
kinds of preparation* 


l6. Preparation for 
retirement — B 


X 


X 


20 


+ 


Indexes 20 specific 
kinds of preparation. 


17. Readiness for 
retirement 


X 


X 


1 


+ 


Indexes how well pre- 
pared for retirement 
subject believes him- 
self to be. 


See footnotes a, b, and c on first page 


of Table 3. 
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The items in each index, method of scoring and other information about 
the instruments is presented in Appendix 2. 

Seven categories of indexes are listed in Table 3, as follows s 

I. General Attitudes To¥ard Life 

1. Satisfaction with life 

2, Morale (Kutner) 

!!• Age Concepts 

3« Self-concept of age 

III. Attitudes Toward Retirement 

k* Attitude toward retirement 
Preconception of retirement 

6. Anticipated adjustment to retirement (workers only) 

7. Anticipated dissatisfaction with iretirement 

IV. Attitudes Toward Health 

8. Self-appraisal of health 

9. Worry about health 

V. Attitudes Toward Income 

10. Attitude toward present income 

11. Attitude toward reti 3 ?ement income 

VI. Attitude Toward Job 

12. Attitude toward job (workers only) 

VII. Preparation for Retirement 

13. Retirement planning propensity 

lU# Plans for retirement 

15. Preparation for retirement index A 

16. Preparation for retirement index B 

17 • Readiness for retirement 

These same categories will be used as a basis for presenting the find- 
ings in the next chapter of the report. Thus, the analysis will proceed 
from data obtained by use of measures of general attitudes toward life and 
aging to data obtained by use of measures of specific attitudes toward 
preparation for retirement. 

Although there is some apparent overlap each index was intended to 
measure a different program effect. For example, there are four indexes 
of attitudes toward retirement described in Table 3« The first of these 
is a general view of retirement. It asked the subject to state idiether, 
in his view, retirement is good or bad. The second index titled "Precon- 
ception of Retirement" asked the subject to state whether he has a fairly 
good idea of what retirement will be like, and how, in general, he thinks 
things will go in retirement. The third index in this series is concerned 
with two important dimensions to adjustment in retiareraent — the time the 
subject thinks it will take him to get used to retirement and the diffi- 
cu].ty he anticipates having in keeping occupied. 
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Considerable emphasis was placed in the preretirement education program 
on individual responsibility for taking specific steps on his own to become 
better prepared for retirement. In this respect the sever-^h category of 
indexes measures propensity to plan for retirement and actua3. preparation 
of one or another which the Sw^b;ject had initiated. 

Hypotheses of the Study 

Despite a steady growth in the number and kinds of preretirement 
education programs during the past twenty years, there has been only min i m al 
effort, as reported in Chapter I, to define objectives and measure effec- 
tiveness of the program. Thus, a major purpose of the present study was to 
compare the attitudes and behavior of four panels of automobile workers and 
their wives, two of "which had participated in a preretirement educa"tion 
program. 

Three principal null hypotheses were established as a basis for making 
the coDQ)arisons: 

1, that the panels of older workers and wives ^o participated in the 
preretirement education programs did not make any different mean 
scores on a number of measures of program effect than simil^ groups 
of "workers and wives who had not been exposed to the preretirement 
education program; 

2, that there were no differences between experimental and control 
subjects in mear change scores on "various measures of program 
effect; and 

3, that among the workers there were no differences in mean scores and 
in mean change scores on the various measures of program effect 
between various subsamples of the experimental and control study 
populations such as white and Negro workers, workers with high and 
low education, workers "with hi^ and low income, and workers who 
ware married as against woricers "who were not married. 

The problem of presenting data obtained with the use of as many as 17 
different indexes, at two different points in time, for experimental and 
control groups, as well as on a number of subgroups of experimental and 
control subjects, is a 'Complicated one. Under these circmnistances, it is 
possible in this report to present only the preliminary kinds of compari- 
sons, leaving more complex analyses of variables to subsequent reports. 
However, before turning to the section on data analysis, a brief summary 
of the methods taken in the over-all conduct of the study seems desirable, 
especially the methods that were used to develop and conduct the preretire- 
ment education program. 

Organizational Procedures 

Having made final decisions about the measuring instruments to be 
used, questionnaires were devised for interviewing subjects before and 
after the study, one set for the workers and another set for their "wives. 
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Following field trials of the questionnaires, they were revised and made 
ready for the study# Soon thereafter, training sessions were conducted 
for a group of interviewers# Also, during the initial phase of the study, 
coding work on the questionnaires was started, and a series of interviews 
with a number of local union leaders were initiated to make arrangements 
for conducting a series of preretirement education programs with their 
members, or for inviting their members to serve as control subjects# 

Unions were selected which represented hourly-rated workers in 
assembly type automobile plants# The possibility of interchange between 
experimental and control subjects was eliminated to the extent possible 
and a series of mass meetings of older workers was conducted at the local 
union hall at which time workers who planned to retire within the period 
of the study were invited to participate# 

The experimental and control subjects, husbands and wives, were inter- 
viewed prior to their participation in the program and again upon comple- 
tion of the program# Similarly, the control subjects were interviewed 
twice, once upon entry into the project and again just prior to the con5>le- 
tion of the project# 

Program Methods 



The origins of the preretirement education program used in this 
research as well as adaptations which were made from time to time to 
accommodate special groups of older adults including manual workers and 
their wives have been described in Chapter II# Similarly, Chapter II 
contains a summary of group discussion principles upon which the program 
was based# Our purpose here is to outline the principles tuiderlying each 
of the discussion meetings and to summarize the techniques that were used 
to encourage participants to discuss their expectations and concerns about 
many aspects of retirement suid to make decisions about their living in 
retirement# 

The piTOgram consisted of ten weekly sessions held in the evening for 
two and one half-hours for groups of workers and their wives# The groups 
ranged in size from 20 to 30 participants including the wives and in one 
or two instances an adult dau^ter or son of the worker# Workers naist 
have attended seven of the ten sessions in order to be included as experi- 
mental subjects# This did not create as great a problem as expected, 
because there was very little attrition following the second session 
except for sickness or death# 

Previous research on the needs and problems of older people, and 
experience in offering older people preretirement education and other 
programs made it possible to predict to some extent what it was the 
workers and their wives would consider Important aspects of retirement for 
discussion, and, accordingly, reading and visual materials were prepared 
ahead of time to reflect the expected concerns and interests# On the 
other hand, it was recognized that individuals might differ in their 
recognition of some problems, and especially in their readiness to dis- 
cuss them# For this and other reasons, the first meeting was a crucial 
one for puiposes of establishing the content of the various sessions# 
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In this regard, participants and the leader shared in making decisions 
about content of the program— participants on the basis of needs they were 
willing and ready to talk about, and the leader on the basis of needs he 
had heard e 35 >ressed in previous discussion programs for older people. 

The two and one-half hours devoted to each session was never enou^ 
time in which to talk out all aspects of an issue, problem or plan of 
action. Neither were ten sessions adequate in which to cover everything 
of interest to participants. The position was taken that unanswered 
questions or incomplete plans would stimulate the participants to think 
and to make decisions between one session and the next and following 
completion of the program. There was evidence that the 2^ hours spent in 
the group discussion were, as a matter of fact, an^lified many times as 
woi^ers, their wives, or other relatives and friends talked over the ideas 
that had been generated through discussion. Some of this ^extra" time 
spent preparing for retirement was prompted by husbands, wives, relatives 
or friends reading and discussing the "preparation for retirement" booklets 
and short stories which were made available to everyone in the program. 
Nevertheless, the time was all too short in which to do more than initiate 
the process and hopefully the habit of thinking through retirement situa- 
tions and of weighing as carefully as possible the various alternatives. 
This point was made clear in the first session. The point was also made 
clear that the leader was not e’’. ^cted to have all of the answers. This 
was difficult for some participfar* s to accept because in their v5.ew a 
"pivDfessor" at the University ought to be able to tell them all the 
answers. It was also difficult at first for many of the participants to 
vShare responsibility for the discussion with the leader and to discipline 
themselves in order to give others equal opportunity to participate. 

In sum, the first session of the preretirement education program was 
concerned with the following specific ob^Jectives: 

1. Creating a permissive atmosphere in which participants felt 
welcome, at ease, and able to discuss their concerns. 

2* Enabling participants to make decisions about the content of the 
program. 

3. Encouraging participants to get acquainted with each other and the 
leader. 

U. Encouraging participants to accept the need for shared responsi- 
bility in group discussion, responsibility for preparation before 
the meeting, and responsibility for the actual conduct of the 
meeting. 

5. Initiating the maximum interaction in terms of ideas, information, 
attitudes and ways of doing things. 

6. Practicing the process of decision-making in the group. 

7. Encouraging older people to develop a positive frame of reference 
in regard to aging and retirement, and to create meaningful roles 
for retirement living. 
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8. Creating anticipation for future sessions, and the desire to continue 
the process of preparing for retirement between sessions by reading, 
discussion, observa.tion and self-analysis* 

Beginning with the second session the program consisted of seven meet- 
ings in which specific issues were discussed and a final session devoted 
especially to a review of plans and to socialization among the members. 

Here, then, is a brief statement of the principles which guided the conduct 
of each of those sessions* 

Work and Retirement Issues 

The second session was devoted to the meaning of woik and retirement 
in our modem industrial society not only because the issues involved are 
central to any understanding of the retirement process but also because it 
gave the opportunity to discuss a positive view of retirement and its 
potentials* Moreover, experience in discussion programs indicates the need 
for a ”warm-up" period of at least two sessions in which participants have 
the opportunity to sit back, observe, make estimates of each other, get 
better acquainted and practice participation in a discussion setting* 

As might be expected automobile workers and their wives did not usually 
suggest the topic of work and retirement, at least in gerontological terms* 

On the other hand, they rarely failed to enter into the discussion of a 
comparison of work and retirement ^w-th considerable intemst* A film, still 
pictures and a short essay on the subject were used to prompt discussion* 

One of the most effective techniques was that of having retired automobile 
workers and their wives tell what it u^ant to be m tired* The wife*s 
account of her husband* s atten^t at adjustment, his tendency at first to 
get in the way usually brought foi*th a good deal of humor* More iK 5 >ortantly, 
participants learned from heaidjig about rea3.istic life e 3 q>eriences of people 
they could understand* Thus what could have been a rather gloon^ geronto- 
logical recitation of a^l the problems of retiremefnt and old age usually 
turned into an exciting encounter td.th retirement in real life* Of course 
the responsibility of the discussion leader for choosing positive models 1 ji 
this and other sessions is self-evident. 

By this time it will ha’/e occurred to most readers that the leadership 
role in this program was something more than calling together a group of 
people and asking, "Now what would you like to talk about?" In this 
instance it was the leader rather than the participant who suggested a 
dj.scussion of the meaning of work and retirement, and he took the initiative 
to call on retired people to talk about their experiences. The first pro- 
gram showed the value of the discussion of work and retirement, and it was 
continued in all subsequent programs* 

Income Issues 



As might be expected the participants always suggested that the pro- 
gram should include a. discussion of the sources and amounts of retirement 
income, and usually for "strategic" reasons this discussion occurred during 
the first r of the program* It will be 1 ‘ecalled that participants came 
to the program by way of attendance in a mass meeting called by their local 
union on the questi.ons of retirement, social security, and pension benefits* 
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Every effort was made to give participants an opportunity to make an 
aeeurate estimate of their retirement income. Con5)any and union personnel 
wei?e on han^ to help confute pension benefits and a social security' ^ 
resource person attended to answer questions. Follow-up investigation was 
encouraged with these as well as other resource people Including the^ 
woiicer*s banker and insurance agent because there was never enough time in 
one session to investigate ail possible circumstances. It was especiaD.ly 
important to have company^ union and social security personnel go out of 
their way to encourage the pai^ticipants to contact them personally if they 
bad further questions. 

This session like the one on legal issues depended to a larger extent 
than the others on the presentation of a good many facts using the lectu->'e 
method® In addition, foims were handed out and a beginning made on ccm- 
puting pension benefits. Other printed materials were handed out to 
eacplain pemsion and social security benefits. 

Mo’ n^iy-Hanagement Issues 

There was the need not only of knowing how much income would be avail- 
able for retirement from various sources but also how much it was going to 
cost to live, and i£ there wasn*t enou^ money to go around, whrt could be 
done about it. The money-management discussion w«s purposefully scheduled 
far enough in advance to give participants the opportunity to keep an e:nact 
record for one month of all eaipenditures. Usually a third of the participants 
decided to keep records and this experience was adequate for purposes of com- 
paring expenditures before and after retirement. 

The object of the discussion was to move those participants ^o 
were worried, concerned and feeling helpless to a position of recognizing 
certain practical steps ^ich could be taken including family budgeting. 
Hetired couples were often called in to tell how they had managed financ i a lly . 

Some of the participants expressed desire to find gainful enployment 
after retirement because they anticipated the need to supplement their 
regular retirement income, but also because they wanted to work for the sake 
of doing something useful.. When more than a half-dozen wei's interested in 
esiployment, time was found to discuss what it means for an older person to 
look for a job, •vdiat kinds of jobs are available, and how to appr*oach an 
employer. Participants pointed out that it had been a long time since they 
*’had pounded the pavements” looking for work. It was suggested that those 
others who did not express an interest in the topic mi^t take a cue from 
retired workers who sometir\es return to work temporarily in order to buy a 
new stove, a car or to carpet the living room. 

Physical Health Issue 

To be effective thi.e session needs to involve people who can speak with 
authority on questions of health such as a physician, a registered nurse 
and a dietician. When a physician participates it is suggested he discuss 
the meaning of symptoms, rules for good health, rehabilitation procedures, 
a positive philosophy of potential health, and especially the individual's 
resporisibility for maintaining his own health rathei* tlaan give a medical 
school type lecture on the various diseases of older people. 
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Another important consideration in any discussion of the physic^ 
health issue is the reluctance of many pec.^le to seek out mescal atten- 
tion, not only when they are sick, but also idien they are well# 



The style of this particular discussion owes a great de^ Edwin 

Smith, Associate Professor of Physical Medicine, The TTmversity of Michigan, 
who served as a resource person in the eaqperimental ^ograms, preyed the 
written essay on health \diich participants read ahead of time, and advised 
on the preparation of the film idiich was used with this discussion# 



But probably the most in5>ortant goal of this discussion is that of 
helping older people recognize that aging is a normal process which serves 
a useful biological purpose) that old age and sickness are^not one and the 
same, and that much can be done by the individual and the health pro- 
fessions working together to insure a healthy old age# 



Mental Health Issues 

The point of view was taken that stress, strain, frustration and imcer- 
tainty are coinmori feelings of people especially at times of major physical 
and social change, but that the measure of a mentally healthy person was 
the manner by idiich he accepted responsibility for his own future and did 

something about it# 

What are the basic needs of people? What happens when needs are not 
satisfied? Is it possible to anticipate XfOP needs in the later years and 
to make decisions which in the long run will enhance our adjustment to 
people and our environment? How would we characterize older people we 
know who have made a success of retirement living? Films, short stories, 
still pictures, mental health and retired resource persons, and discussion 
itself were intended to help participants find answers to issues of these 
sorts# Moreover, there was great value to talking these things over in a 
group setting# There was obvious le«'sening of ar^ety in some cases mien 
it was recognized that mental health concerns were common among all members 

of the group# 

Finally, changing mental capacities were discussed and pc'tential for^ 
maintaining them at a maximmti functional level in the later years# In this 
regard, it is of interest that several of the workers touched off the dis- 
cussion of mental health in terms of the loss of memory in old sge# 



Issues of Family, Friends end Living Arrangements 

The mutually supportive behavior of husband and wife, -relatives and 
friends was emphasized as a crucial element in any attempt to achieve good 
adjustment in old age# Accordin^y, the idea that we are "social be^s" 
require interaction with and the suppoi*t of other people to realize 
our full potential at all stages of the life cycle including the retirement 
stage was discussed at length as well as those factors in the later 
which mitigate against mutually satisfying social relationships# Individual 
responsibility for trying to understand the attitudes of children, the need 
to live one*s own life, but at the same time to accept help when it is 



needed, and the desirability of sustaining or even expanding one*s social 
life space were concepts idiich were fed iJito the discussion by the leader 
and others and reacted to by the participants. 

The questions of where to live in retirement were discussed first of 
an in terms of the changing needs of people fix)m 60 to 90 and secondly in 
terras of a place to live having to be something more than a roof over one*ff 
head. Living with one*s children, living in a home for the aged and living 
alone were given special attention. Participants were urged to observe 
first-hand as many types of housing for older people as possible. Check- 
lists, essays and short stories were made available to help identify the 
important considerations when moving to a new location, or living with 
children, in a home for the aged or alone. 

The most valuable techniques for stimulating discussion of where to 
live in retirement was that of asking two couples in the group with differ- 
ent plans to present their view;points to the group for review and develop- 
ment. 

Legal Issues 

When older people in the preretirement education programs were asked 
to identify questions of a legal nature, fifteen to twenty different ques- 
tions were fre<^ently expressed which the leader put on the blackboard. 
Despite this apparent concern, the first reactions of Professor Richard 
Wellman of The University of Mchigan Law School, who developed materials 
and served as 2?esource person for this particular discussion, was under 
no circumstances should the discussion of legal affairs take the place of 
seeking actual legal counseJ on an Individual basis. 

With this injunction in mind what was covered were such questions as: 
Wiiat happens if a person does not have a will? What is the difference 
between an executor and administrator? Is it a good idea for the individual 
to make his own will? What does one need to know about joint ownership of 
property? What is the function of the probate court? How does one locate 
a reputable lawyer. What does a lawyer need to know to make a good will? 

In this session more than almost any of the others, participants had 
much misinfomation about wills, lawyers, the probate pi*ocess, what a 
person can and cannot dv with his property. For this and the other reasons 
given it was mandatory to have a lawyer on hand to inform and monitor the 
discussion, especially one who was familiar with wills and probate procedure. 

Issues on the Use of Free Time 



The position was taken that the essential starting point for any dis- 
cussion of the use of free time was the individual *s felt needs. Some of 
these needs are common to many people while others are specific to particu- 
lar individuals. 

Once individuals expressed such needs as the need to be useful, to be 
mentally alert in their later years, to have friends who cared what happened 
to them, and to be firiancially secure, it became possible to discuss 
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solutions* Many techniques were used to highli^t the alternatives! 
retired people told about their use of time, a librarian brought reading 
materials to the meeting and discussed the resources of the public library, 
an adult educator presented opportiinities to learn in the community, a IMCA 
director presented his program, a scout leader encouraged the men to vol- 
unteer their skills, a city recreation director discussed the range of 
possibilities throughout the community, members of an activity center for 
older people gave first-hand e:q)erience, and so forth* 

Two techniques for learning about alternate ways to satisfy personal 
needs for activity stand out as more effective than any of the others: 

1) participants were encouraged to visit various opportunities for retire- 
ment activity, including opportunities to render volunteer service and to 
report to the class on their findings and 2) participants planned and 
conducted a "show and tell" kind of exhibit of their interests, activities, 
hobbies, or skills as part of the session on activity for the final summary 
session of the pro;ject* Actually in a group of 20 manual workers and their 
wives, it was not unusual to find a wide range of activities and interests 
some of which waited for expression until more time was available* Most of 
the men were working six days a week and some overtime each day at the time 
of the program* It was easy to understand, therefore, why frequently their 
first reaction to the questions of free time was that they were eager to 
have more of it in which they would have to do nothing* This hurdle was 
usually overcome by asking paarbicipants to put on the blackboard what they 
thought a typical weekday in retirement would look like and testing the 
content b of a typical day against needs of the individuals in the group* 

Issues in the Utilization of Community Resources 



The responsibility for adjustment in retirement should be shared by 
the individual and the community in which he lives* For this reason every 
effort was made to maximize contacts between the older workers in the pro- 
gram and leaders of community programs and services of special value to 
older people* It is axiomatic in the first place that the present genera- 
tion of older people are not as aware of community resources as tomorrow's 
generation of older people will be, and today's older people sometimes 
have misgivings about using what community resources exist* 

Two approaches were tested* One approach considered particular 
resources at that session when it was appropriate to do so, while the 
other approach was having an entire session devoted to all kinds of com- 
munity resources— health, recreation, financial, housing, education, 
employment, counseling and religious* The conclusion was reached that it 
was more meaningful to use the former approach, i*e*, to discuss the 
health iresources during the discussion of health* 

The Final Session 

Althou^ certain things can be expected to happen at the final 
session, it, like the first sessions, requires careful planning by the 
leader* Participants like to talk about their participation in the pro- 
gram and to tell what it meant to them* Almost without fail participants 
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will say they are sorry the program is ending^ and sometimes they take the 
initiative and make plans to continue relationships with others in the 
group after the meetings* Also> participants frequently esqpress their 
pleasure on having made new friends in the program. 

Thus the final session should be planned to achieve several purposes: 

1) to reinforce decisions idiich participants have made in reference to 
retirement living, 2) to make it possible for participants to e^qpress 
their feelings about the program and the participants in it and 3) to 
encourage participants to continue their preparation for retirement. 

In sum, the purpose of these short summaries was to convey the con- 
cepts and principles which guided the leadership in the conduct of the 
preretirement education prograros, and at the same time to give a feeling 
for what it was like for the participants and the leader to become involved 
in the discussions. Issues were the focal point for discussion. Many of 
the issues were presented by the older workers; others were presented by 
resource persons or the discussion leader. In this regard, it was stated 
that the leaders shared responsibility for insuidng that the maximum number 
of retirement issues came under scrutiny. It follows that leadership no 
matter how skilled it may be in group discussion techniques must have the 
additional skill of recognizing or presenting issues which are peculiar to 
older people about to retire* Not only must the leader know the issues, 
he must be in firm grasp of many alternative solutions. For this reason 
one of the outgrowths of the present research at The University of Michigan 
has been a major move in the direction of training leaders to conduct 
preretirement education programs. 

Program Materials 

In addition to examining the effects of participation in the prere- 
tirement education program a major purpose of the project was to develop 
and test pix)gram materials especially for use with manual workers and 
their wives. Six types of materials were developed for this purpose and 
tested in the preretirement education programs: 

1. subject matter booklets 

2. i^etirement readiness checklist 

3. short stories 

U* films 

still pictures 

6. Tnamiai, for discussion leaders 
Subject Matter Booklets 

Eleven booklets were prepared for use in the experimental program, ten 
of them having to do with retirement subject matter, as follows: 

1. Introduction to the Program 

2. Work and Retirement 

3. Good Health in Retirement 

U. Mental Health in Retirement 
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Financial Hanning for the Retirement Years 

6* Eaxning Some Money in Retirement 

7» Activity for the Retirement Years 

8. Where to Live After Retirement 
Legal Affairs of the Older Person 
10. Faxnily and Friends in the Later Years 

The purpose of the subject matter booklets was to raise questions, snd, 
rather than provide the answers, to supply a frame of reference by which 
the individual by himself or in conjunction with others could seek out the 
answers. Moreover, it was the intention of the booklets to expose older 
people to the gamut of JTetirement contingencies as revealed by geronto- 
logical research and practical expeiience. In this respect the booklets 
served as a substitute for a lengthy bibliography, and, of course, they 
were written in, non- technical terms for mii,>iual woricers, many of whom have 
no more than six to ei^t years of formal education. 

Retirement Readiness Checklist 

The position was taken that planning was a first step toward prepara- 
tion for retirement, but by far the more important step was actually doing 
something about it. Therefore, the purpose of the retirement readiness 
checklist is to provide a list of inQ>ortant things to do before retirement 
and a handy way to check them off as they were coir5>leted. 

The list of things to do was organized in five categories— income, 
health, activities, family and friends, and a place to live. Each category 
contained 10 items. The "family and friends" and "a place to live" cate- 
gories had $ items for married persons and 5 items for persons who were not 

married. 

Members of the discussion programs were given the checklist at the end 
of the first session and encouraged to check off those things which had 
already been accomplished. Other checks could be added during the ten-week 
discussion program, and at the final session results were ^presented and 
discussed on a voluntary basis. 

A maximum score of 10 was possible on three categories of activities. 
Slid 5 on i/liB other 2 cetegonLes# Hencep si loexinuiii total score of uO was 
possible. A few members rejected completely the idea of checking up on 
themselves in this manner. Most of them, however, appeared to enjoy the 
exercise and wanted to talk about results. Care was taken to make clear 
in the discussion that these actions were only the initial ones in a long 
series of lifetimes adaptations. 

Short Sto ries 

The series of ten two-page stories were based on case history material 
collected by the author and transformed into stories by collaboration with 
a professional writer. Their jnurpose, like the subject matter booklets, 
was to alez*t older people ahead of time to some of the situations which may 
happen after retrLrement. They differ from the subject matter booklets, 
however, both in content and method of presentation. The content deals 
largely with the feelings of retired people. The method is one of retired 
people telling their story. 
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After reading the stories, older workers and their wives were expected 
to ask thems^ves certain questions: How did it happen that the characters 

in the story found themselves in the circumstances they describe? How did 
they feel about it? How was the situation likely to turn out? If we (the 
worker and his wife) were faced with the same situation what would we do? 

Taken as a group the short stories cover a wide range of human feelings 
and. experiences: 

THE FOURTH EVENT. This is an introduction to the series which encour- 
aged people to face up squarely to things that are likely to happen 
after retirement. 

IT»S NOT EAST TO SFiEK? LATE. This story tells how a man and his wife 
reacted to the first day of retirement. 

A COWBOY SUIT FOR TAD. This is an unlikely title for a story about 
a retired couple, but appropriate nonetheless. Tad is the grandson. 

His grandparents have a vigorous discussion about buying him a cowboy 
suit and how they are going to make ends meet now that they are 
retired. 

ONE NICE SUNNY MORNING. The weather was all right, but Mr. Davis 
was not. It all happened suddenly. Mr® Davis felt sick one nice 
sunny morning on his way downtown. The story tells what he did 
about it. 

TO BE PROUD, TO BE OLD. The hopelessness of a distraught wife and 
the tragedy of a proud man going to pieces doesn*t make very pleasant 
reading. But because these things can and do happen to older people 
the position was taken that they should be discussed, especially in 
a preparation for retireiment program where an attempt is made to 
tiake a realistic look at all possible aspects of retirement. 

T3ME: FRIEND OR FOE. Wliich is it? When a man retires he has much 

more time on his hands. How some older people felt about it and 
^at they did are reported in this story. 

OLD MAN MINICH KN0V7S, OR DOES HE? Mr. MLnich likes nothing better 
than spending his time talking about the good old days. How other 
people feel about it is another matter. The story raises a good many 
questions. Does Mr. Minich have a problem and is he likely to do 
anything about it? 

THE EXPERIMENT IN LONELINESS. He was retired, a widower, and his 
chil.dren wanted him, to come to Texas and live with them. He tried 
the arrangement and it failed. It is up to the reader to figure 
out vhym 

GOODBYE, GREEN KNOLLS. At first they thought Green Knolls was the 
perfect place to live their retirement year's, but it didn't work out 
and they decided to move back home to Michigan. The question that^ 
the reader is almost certain to a^-. is whether the retired couple in 
this story could have pi'everited the mistake they made. 
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IT HAPPENED TO CARL BURNS. Carl Bums is a widower. This story com- 
pared life before and after the death of Carl*s wife 5 and it raises 

the question of getting married again. 

Thematic Films 

There is no lack of films on various retirement subjects. The problem 
is that most of them are Inadequate for use in a group discuss^n pmgr^. 
Existing films on aging are, for the most part, documenta^. That is, they 
present a problem, analyze it carefully and suggest solutions, one or more 
of which may be documented by experiences of older people or others. 

It usually takes 20 to 30 minutes to present complete visual statements 01 

this sort. 

For these reasons and because existing films were not designed for use 
with workers, the project \indertook to produce one silent and seven 

sound 16 m films on various themes, as follows: 

*No» 1 How a retired man feels as he sits in the living room and gets 
in his wife*s way. 

*No. 2 The retired husband is sitting around the house doing nothing 
while his wife makes ready to have someone come in. 

No. 3 Industrial shop scene and the press’ore which an older worker 
feels trying to keep up on his jobj how the younger workers 
feel about the older w>orker. 

No. I 4 . Feelings which arise when an older man goes to live with his 
children. 

No. 5 A situation in which an older man experiences synptoms of dizzi- 
ness a nd pains in legs. Film emphasizes his reactions and those 

of his wife. 

No. 6 A situation in wlr,- h an older man and wife argue about the cost 
of a bag of groceries. 

No. 7 How a worker feels on the last day on the jobj reactions of the 
other workers. 

No. 8 The 61ith birthday and ho^r a man and his wife react. This film 
was used in the introductory sessions. 

Thematic Photographs 

Designed along Thematic Apperception Test lines the purpose of the 
series of 39 photographs was to provoke group discussion. The special value 
in contrast with the film materi.al, was that their content was somewhat 
more ambiguous, and they were easily used in the program whenever the 

■^ilm No. 1 was an experimental silent film done in pantomime. After testiJig 
No. 1 in th" "leld the decision was ma,de that it would be more effective to 
employ sound on the other films. Hence film No. 2 is a sound film similar 

in content to film No. 1. 
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discussion leader thought they would help to Mprove both the quantity and 
quality of the discussion# Here> then^ is a short description of four of 

the photographs: 

1, An older man is sitting and smoking his pipe in an easy chair in 
the corner of a living room# His pipes and can of tobacco are at 
hand# It appears some of the ashes from his pipe have fa^en to 
the floor# A pile of newspapers lies at his feet# Standing to 
one side is a young woman wearing an apron# The older man and^ 
young woman are looking at each other# However > their expressions 

are neutral# 

2# An older woman is sitting in an easy chair, with one hand and arm 
o’Ter a baby*s crib which sets on a stool nearby# Standing at a 
door to her left is a young man and woman# The young man has his 
hand on the door knob# The young woman is wearing a coat# The 
young couple are looking down at the older woman without expression, 
and the older woman returns their gaze. 

3# Three persons are standing against a blank wall, from left to ri^t, 
an older woman, a young girl about six years of age and a younger 
woman. The child is looking up at the young woman vho has her hand 
on the child* s shoulder# The young woman is looking at the older 
woman who with hands clasped in front of her fails to return her 
gaze# 

U. An older woman and man are sitting and reading on a front porch of 
Tidiat appears to be a modest home# Down in front among the shrub- 
beiy is a ’’For Sale” sign. 

There was no scheduled use of the st il l pictures# VIhenever the dis- 
cussion leader thought one of them would help the discussion he would ask 
the group whether they would like to take a look at a picture# Each of 
three or four small groups of five to seven participants was given a copy 
of the picture# The instructions were as follows: 

1# Who are the people in the picture? 

2. What are they doing? 

3. How do they feel about it? 

k. How will it turn cut? Please tell a story about the picture# 

When it appeared that a lively discussion had been generated in each of the 
small groups the leader obtained their attention and asked them to share 
theii* reactions with people in the other groups# The participants usually 
forgot about the picture once the general discussion got under way# 

Table on the following page summarizes the kinds of reading and visual 
materials which were developed and their use in the preretirement pi'ogram# 



Discussion Leader’s Manual 

Notes were kept by the investigator on each of the discussion sessions 
conducted as part of the present research project# In addition, a co- 
discussion leader acted as an observer and kept notes of his reactions# 
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TABLE U. 



A SUMMAR.Y OF PROGRAM MATERIALS AND THEIR USE 
IN THE PRERETIREMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Topic 


Booklets and short stories 


Films 


Still 

pictures 


Orientation 


Introduction to the Program 
"The Fourth Event" 


8 


9,16 


Work and 
retirement 


Work and Retirement 

"It's Not Easy to Sleep Late" 


3 

7 


18,19 

20,21 


Physical 

health 


Good Health in Retirement 
"One Nice Sunny Morning" 




10 


Mental health 


Mental Health in Retirement 
"To Be Proud, To Be Old" 

"Old Man Minich Knows, or Does He?" 




11,17 


Financial 

planning 


Financial Planning for the Retire- 
ment Tears 

Earning Some Money in Retirement 
"A Cowboy Suit for Tad" 


6 


12, lU 


Leisaz*e time 


Activity for the Retirement Tears 
"Time! Friend or Foe" 


1 


U,6,8 

13,1$,22 


Family, friends 
and living 
arrangements 


Family and Friends in the Later Tears 
Where to Live After Retirement 
"Experiment in Loneliness" 

"Goodbye, Green Knolls" 

"It Happened to Carl Bums" 


2 

k 


1,2 

3,5 

7 


Legal affairs 
of the older 


Legal Affairs of the Older Person 






person 








Summary and 
graduation 


A Retirement Readiness Checklist 








titles of the short stories are shown in quotation marks* 



Hence there was available following ^e series of pro^^ oo^ider- 

able information about all aspects of conducting each of . 

The investigator was guided by this information “ 

programs along similar lines, at least in general terras. 

groups behaved in the same fashion and different approaches had to be tr 

in order to stimulate involvement. 

By the time the last program had been conducted materials 
mimeo^aphed to assist other discussion leaders in promoting and develop^ 
the p^^am, identifying special issues for discussion, openi^ aM clos-ng 
each of the sessions, using the reading and visual materials - 

above, selecting and making the best use of resource persons , 
techniques such as hobby shows, autobiographical presentations by re ir 
persons and panels to promote a fuller understanding of the issues. 
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Availability of Materials 

The widest possible distribution of all of the program materials 
encoui'aged following the research project, and at i^s w^t3^ a^ of th^ 
are or will soon be available In a final format. The subject matter ^ok- 
lets, short stories and retirement readiness checklist were combined in a 
sinrie volume (Hunter, 1968a) . l*he thematic films may be rented or pur- 
chased throu^ The University of Michig^ Audio-Visual Education tenter, 
iil6 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan U8l03« The leader s manual (Hunter, 
1968b) and a package containing the stHl pictures and a manual suggesting 
how they may be used are in press (Hunter, 1968c) • 
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17 , Findiiigs of the Study 



Having developed preretirement education program materials including 
films^ still pictures, short stories and a series of subject matter book- 
lets, the purpose of the present study ms then to study the immediate 
effects of participation of automobile workers and their wives in a group 
discussion type preretirement education program. Performance on seven- 
teen indexes was the principal method for measuring program effect. Three 
of the indexes were intended to measure morale, life satisfaction and 
self-concept of age; others to measTxre attitudes toward retirement; four 
of the indexes measured epecific attitudes toward health and income; and 
six of them measured preparation for rstiremont. 

Methods of Analysis 

Mean scores on the seventeen indexes were computed from data ■which 
were collected from the fcur panels of subjects prior to tne program 
and again x:pon conpletion of the program three months later. 

A test was applied to the mean scores in order to test the null 
hypothesis that there were no differences in mean scores of experiraen-fcal 
and control subjects. In regard to tliis and the other tests of signifi- 
cance which •were used in the study, it vms decided to reject the null 
l^othesis if observed differences were in the desired direction and 
significant at the , 0 $ or greater level. 

The formula which was used to test the differences between mean 
scores was as follows: 



Following the analysis of mean scores, a test was applied to the 
mean ehang© scores of esperimental and control subjects. The formula 
which was used to test the differences between mean change scores was 
as follows: 




t 



Y 






Z(Xi - “ ^2^^ 




) 



- 2 



2 



where degrees of freedom = + N2 - 2 



Z 




where X*s - change scores 



2 

= variance of change scores 
Z = a normally distributed variable 
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Finally the e:J5)eriraental and control panels of workers were divided 
into subgroups based on race^ birthpiacej marital status^ education^ 
occupation j and income. Here the objective was to test the null hypothesis 
that there were no differences in mean scores and in mean change scores of 
experimental and control subjects in the subgroups. The formula which 
was used to compare the mean scores and the mean change scores of experi- 
mental and control subjects in the subgroups was as follows; 




mean score or mean change score, 

variance of the score or change score, 

Z is a normally distributed variable, 
and for example where = mean scores 
of white experimental "^subjects , X2 = 
mean scores of white control subjects, 

X« = mean scores of negro experimental 
subjects, and X^ = mean scores of negro 
control subjects. 

When sairples were small as a result of dividing the e:iqperimental and 
control subjects into subgroups the following formula was used to test 
differences; 



where 3f*s = 
«2 _ 



(X^ - X2) - (X3 - Xj^) 



Y/n,- 1 )S 2 + (N^-DSj^ + (N3-DS32 -f ( N^-l)S^^ ' 

N2 N3 N,./ 



Ni + N2 + N3 + - 4 




where degrees of freedom = + N2 + N3 + - 4 



Attitudes of Subjects Before Participation in the Study 

Basic characteristics of experimental and control panels of subjects 
such as age, education, birthplace, income and participation in organi- 
zations were compared in Chapter XXX. Xn this section a further comparison 
of e^)orimental and controD. subjects will be made on the basis of attitudes 
and retirement readiness. How satisfied were they with life in general? 

Did they look forward to retirement or did they dislike the idea of 
retiring? How did they view their health? What was their attitude toward 
their present income and the income they expected to have after retire- 
ment? How well prepared were they for retirement? Answers to questions 



of these kinds are in^jortant not only as a basis for anticipatiJig the 
kinds of self -selection which are likely to occur in future programs, 
but also as a baseline from which to assess results of the present 
research with automobile workers and their wives. 

Satisfaction With Life in General 

Attitudes toward life in general were indexed by asking the following 
questions; 

1. All in all, how much happiness would you say you find in life 
today — a good deal; some, but not very much; almost none? 

2. In genera]., how would you say you feel most of the time — 
in good ^irits; in low spirits? 

3. On the whole, how satisfied would you say you are with your 
way of life today — very satisfied; fairly satisfied, not 
very satisfied; not satisfied at all? 

Table ^ summarizes the subjects’ attitudes toward life in general. 



TABLE 5. ATTITUDES OF SUBJECTS TOWARD LIFE 
BEFORE PARTICIPATION IN THE STUD! 



Percent of total 

Attitudes of subjects toward Workers Wives 



life in general Ejto. Cont. Ebjp. C ont. 

(^36) (n-^2] (^2j) (n-29) 



1. Found a good deal of happiness 


77.8^ 


80.8^ 


96.0% 


75. 9^ 


2. Felt in good spirits most of the time 


91.7 


S 0 ,u 


96.0 


75.9 


3. Were very satisfied or fairly satisfied 
with life 


91.6 


9 h .3 


96.0 


96.5 



Debits some differences between experimental and control wives it appears 
that the program attracted, for the most part, subjects who found a good 
deal of happiness in living, felt in good ^irits most of the time and 
were either very satisfied or fairly satisfied with the way life was going. 

Attitudes Toward Health 



Two questions were a^ed to index how subjects felt about their health: 

1. How do you rate your health at the present time — very poor; 
poor; good; or excellent? 

2. How often do you worry about your health — often; sometimes; 
or hardly ever? 
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"When asked to rate their health (see Table 6) a relatively small 
proportion of each panel of subjects considered themselves to be in poor 
health. Similarly, only a small proportion of the four groups of subjects 
worried to any extent over their health. 



TABLE 6. ATTITaDES OF SUBJECTS TOWAHD HEALTH 
BEFORE PARTICIPATION IN THE STUDI 



Percent of total 



Attitudes of subjects 


Workers 


Wives 


toward their health 


Exp. Cont. 


Exp. Cont. 



(n-3^) (n-52) (n5^) (n-29) 



1. Gave themselves a health rating of fair. 



.Ar • w ^ w O ^ 

good or excellent. 




86 .$% 


96.0% 


82.7^ 


2. Worried about their health hardly ever 


or sometimes. 


9h.h 


92.h 


8h.O 


72. U 



Attitudes Toward Income 

Table 7 summarized responses to questions about income as follows: 
Do you consider your present income enough to meet your living expenses? 



TABLE 7. ATTITUDES OF SUBJECTS TOWARD INCOME 
BEFORE PARTICIPATION IN THE STUDI 



Percent of total 



Attitudes of subjects 
toward income 


Workers 
Exp. bont. 


Wives 

Exp. Cont. 


1. Considered present income enough to 
meet expenses. 


80 . 6 % 


1 $. 0 % 


88.0^ 


7 $. 9 % 


2. Ejq>ected retirement income would be 
adequate to meet expenses. 


88.9 


92.3 


90.0 


86.2 


3. Worried about money matters hardly 
ever or sometimes. 


86.1 


68.5 


80.0 


82.lt 



How do you expect your retirement income to work out for you? How often 
do you worry about money matters? The four panels of subjects were able 
for the n»st part to meet expenses with present income and they expected 
retirement income to be sufficient. Positive attitudes toward income 
could be explained by the fact that these automobile workers at the time 
of the study had been earning overtime pay for many months. Indeed, many 



of them conplained that they were tired out and wished they could work 
fewer hours despite the extra pay they were earning. Moreover the present 
study took place at a time when the United Automobile Workers International 
Union had just won increases in wages and pension benefits. This may 
also explain why so many workers and their wives re^nded to their 
union* s invitation to discuss pension benefits and the possibility of 
their participating in the preretirement education research project. As 
might be expected^ older workers and union leaders at these meetings 
expressed considerable satisfaction with and interest in the financial 
gains which had been achieved. 

Attitudes Toward Retirement 



It appears from the data presented in Table 8 that esperimental and 
control workers before the present study were positively oriented toward 
retireiiKnt. For exanple, a majority of workers thought that retirement 



TABLE 8. VARIOUS ATTITUDES OF SUBJECTS TOWARD RETIREMENT 
BEFORE PARTICIPATION IN THE STUDY 



Percent of total 
Workers Vfive's 

Attitudes toward retirement Cont. Exp. Cont. 

(5:557 ( 5:^91 



1 . Thought that retirement was generally 
good for a person 


80.6^ 




72.0^ 


73 . 9 ? 


2 . Looked forward to retirement^ 


72.2 


80.8 


60.0 


62.1 


3. Had a good idea of what his life would 
be like in retirement 




59.6 


60.0 


55.2 


k» Thought things would go very well or 
fairly well after retirement®' 


97.2 


91*. 2 


92.0 


96.2 


Eipected to get used to retirement 
in less than six months®- 


66.6 


57.7 


72.0 


65.5 


6 . Didn’t expect to have trouble keeping 
busy after retirement^ 


91.7 


82.7 






7. Considered himself (herself) to be very 
well or fairly well prepared for 
retirement 


61.1 


65-3 


6 ii.O 


72. U 


8 . Never expected after retirement he 
would want to go back to work^ 


66.7 


63.5 


68.0 


55.2 


9. Looked forward to having husband at home 
every day instead of worldjcg 






56.0 


55.2 


10 . Considered husband to be prepared 
for retirement 






8 U .0 


62.0 


ll* Believed husband would be as happy or 
happier after retirement 






72.0 


79.3 



^Wives were asked to respond in terras of their husbands rather than themselves. 
^Question not asked of wives. 





was mostly good for a person (item 1); moot of the workers looked forward 
to retirement (item 2); most of them thought things would go well after 
retirement (item ij.); and^ most of them esqpected to have little trouble 
keeping buejy after they retired (item 6) . Similarly, a large proportion 
of workers said that they had a good idea of what life would be like in 
retirement (item 3)5 they ejected to get used to retirement in a rela- 
tively short period of time (item and, they considered themselves 
fairly well prepared for retirement. 

Experimental and control wives, like their husbands, were positively 
oriented toward retirement. However, they may have had some reservations 
initially about having their husbands home all day instead of at work 
(item 9)5 about retirement being good for a person (item 1); and about 
their husbands looking forward to retirement (item 2). Despite these 
reservations almost all of them though things would go well after the 
retirement of their huobands (item 1|.) and large proportions of them 
considered their husbands to be well prepared for retirement (item 10). 

It is also noteworthy that a majority of the wives tliought their husbands 
would be as happy or happier after retirenjent. 

In sum, a comparison of the four study groups indicates that they 
were composed, for the most part, of men and women who judged themselves 
to be happy, in good spirits most of the time and fairly well satisfied 
with life in general. These fundamental attitudes toward themselves 
found expression in other positive attitudes: they gave themselves a 

relatively good health rating^ most of them were not concerned about 
making ends meet before or after they retired; they looked forward to 
retiremrut and once they became retired they did not anticipate much 
of a problem adjusting to a new way of life. Moreover, the wives of 
experimental and control subjects were not overly concerned about 
•Uaeir husbands’ retirement. As a matter of fact a majority of wives 
expected their husbands to be happy after retirement. 



It was apparent to the staff of the research project both during 
the preretirement education programs with experimental subjects and in 
the homes of control subjects, where interviews were conducted before 
and after the program, that subjects in general were contented, happy 
persons who were confident of their ability to make satisfactory adjust- 
ment to retirement. "Why then would people of these kinds volunteer to 
participate in the program? The reasons ^ich experimental subjects 
gave were that they wanted to obtain information about their pensions 
or some other aspect of retirement such as a good place to live, that 
they wanted to see what other automobile families were thinking about, 
or siuply that they were curious about the program. Control subjects 
gave umiy of the same reasons for participating in the research project 
despite the fact that interviewers were not permitted to counsel the 
control subject, give him specific information about pensions or discuss 
problems or situations the subject was concerned about. Of course. 
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there was not imioh that could be done about the fact that interviewers 
often had to listen at length to control subjects who insisted on 
telling their story. Not to have been willing to listen might have 
jeopardized tne opportunity to return for a second interview. 

Thus it appears that e 3 g>erimental and control subjects were simi- 
larly motivated to be a part of the research project, and that they 
were similar in their attitudes toward life in general and retirement 
specifically. Unfortunately data are not available to support or 
reject the hyp ; the sis which is suggested by the present study, namely, 
that vol’jnteers in preretirement education programs are most likely to 
be those older people who have high morale, who anticipate retirement 
and expect to m^e a satisfactory adjustment to it. Thus in any 
future study of preretirement education it is proposed that as much 
attention oe paid to those who refuse to take part in the program as 
those who volunteer to participate. 



Performance on 17 Indexes Uefore the Program 

The mean scores which experijnental and control workers achieved 
on the 17 indexes before the program are summarized in Table 9 on the 
next page. Although there were apparent differences between experi- 
mental and control workers only two of these differences were statis- 
tically significant — control workers had a significantly higher mean 
score on the life satisfaction index while experimental workers had 
a significantly higher mean score on Preparation for Retirement Index A. 
The conclusion which the conparison in Table ^ sugg;ests is that before 
the program, experimental and control workers were very much alike in 
their attitudes toward retirement, health, income and their readiness 
for retirement (see Preparation for Retirement Index 1) . 



TABLE 9* EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS COMPARED ON THE BASIS 

OF THEIR MEAN SCORES ON THE VARIOUS INDEXES BEFORE THE PROGRAM 



Category, n^unber Number^ 

and name of 

of index^ Items 


Scoring^ 
System 
(+ or -) 


Pre-program Mean Scores 
Esj). Cont, « _ij- 

(n-36) (n-52) ^ ^ 


■b . Sig. 
value 


I General Attitude Toward 
Life 

1* Satisfaction with life 


3 


+ 


1*083 


1.383 


-»302 


-2.117 .03 


2« Morale 


7 


+ 


3^389 


3.712 


-.323 


-1.113 


II Age Concept 

3m Self-concept of age 


1 




m69h 


.692 


.002 


.021 


III Attitude Toward Retirement 
ii* Attitude toward retire- 
ment 


h 




l.W; 


1.377 


-.133 


-1.008 


Preconception of 
retirement 


2 


+ 


I.I4I7 


1.363 


.052 


.U39 


6 m Anticipated adjustment 
to retirement 


2 


+ 


*861 


CO 

CO 

• 


-m02k 


-.133 


7* Anticipated dissatis- 
faction with retirement 


h 


- 


1^278 


1.269 


m009 


.038 


IV Attitude Toward Health 

8* Self -appraisal of health 


k 


+ 


1.806 


1.923 


-.117 


-.633 


9 m Worry about health 


1 


- 


.^56 


.338 


.018 


.137 


V Attitude Toward Income 
10* Attitude toward present 
income 


3 


+ 


1.^83 


1.712 


-.129 


-.978 


11. Attitude toward retire- 
ment income 


1 


+ 


.556 


.377 


-.021 


-.197 


VI Attitude Toward Job 
12* Attitude toward job 


6 


+ 


U.857 


1+.634 


.201 


.721* 


VII Preparation for Retirement 
13# Retirement planning 
propensity 


3 


+ 


.556 


.338 


.018 


.11*1* 


ikm Plans for retdj:‘ement 


1 


+ 


.U72 


.423 


.0^9 


.1*32 


l$m Preparation for retire- 
ment index A 


12 


+ 


U.250 


2.878 


1.372 


2.983 .01 


l6. Preparation for retire- 
ment index B 


20 


+ 


11.500 


11.288 


.212 


.281 


17 • Readiness for retire- 
ment 


1 


+ 


.611 


.631* 


.093 


-.1*03 



^For fiirther information about indexes and scoring system see Table 3 and Appendix 2. 
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The data presented in Table 10 indicate that e^qperiraental wives had 
significantly higher mean scores on four indexes — self -appraisal of health, 
attitude toward retirement income, and preparation for retirement indexes A 
and 3 while control wives had a significantly higher mean score on atti- 
tude toward present incoiae. Thus at the beginning of the study it appears 
that there were fewer differences between the two groups of workers than 
between the two groups of wives as measured by their responses on various 
indexes. 




TABLE 10. EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WIVES COMPARED ON THE BASIS OF 

THEIR MEAN SCORES ON THE VARIOUS INDEXES BEFORE THE PROGRAM 



Category, number Ntiinber^ 

and name of 

of index^ Items 


Scoring^ 
System 
(+ or -) 


Pre -program Moan 
Exp« Cont. 

(n-25) (n-29) 


Scores 

Me-Mc 


t 

value 


Sig. 


I General Attitude Toward 
Life 

1. Satisfaction with life 


3 


+ 


lo600 


lolUiS 


.132 


.916 




2. Morale 


7 


+ 


U»6Ii.o 


3.966 


.67k 


l.k92 




II Age Concept 

3o Self-concept of age 


1 


+ 


1.000 


.931 


.069 


.000 




III Attitude Toward Retirement 
i|.» Attitude toward retire- 
ment 


k 


+ 


1.6U0 


1.332 


,088 


.k3k 




Preconception of 
retirement 


2 


+ 


lo320 


1.310 


.010 


.069 




6. Anticipated adjustment 
to retirement® 

7« Anticipated dissatis- 
faction with retirement 


2 

k 


+ 


Im2k0 


1.172 


.068 


.226 




IV Attitude Toward Health 

8. Self-apprai.sal of health 


k 


+ 


2ol20 


1.621 


.k99 


3.137 


.01 


9 m Worry about health 


1 


- 


.600 


.332 


.0k8 


.331 




V Attitude Toward Income 
10. Attitude toward present 
income 


3 


+ 


1.2^0 


1.739 


-.319 


-3.2k2 


oOl 


11. Attitude toward retire- 
ment income 


1 


+ 


.800 


.1i83 


.317 


2.300 


.02 


VI Attitude Toward Job 
12. Attitude toward job® 

VII Preparation for Retirement 
13 • Retirement planning 
propensity 


6 

3 


+ 

+ 


.520 


.317 


.003 


,017 




ikm Plans for retirement 


1 


+ 


.320 


.llllt 


-.09k 


-.702 




l5« Preparation for retire- 
ment index A 


12 


+ 


5.0U2 


2.862 


2.180 


3.287 


oOl 


l6. Preparation for retire- 
ment index B 


20 


+ 


12.000 


9.207 


2.793 


2.977 


.01 


17 • Readiness for retire- 
ment 


1 


+ 


.6ii-0 


.72lt 


CO 

o 

• 

1 


-.63k 





^For further information about indexes and scoring system see Table 3 and Appendix 2. 
^Indexes 6 and 12 were not administered to the wiveso 
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Effect of the Program on the Workers 



To investigate the effects of participation in a preretirement edu- 
cation program on a group of automobile workers, the wives of automobile 
workers and six subgroups of automobile workers based on race, birthplace, 

TABLE 11* EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS COMPARED ON THE BiSIS OF 
THEIR MEAN SCORES ON THE VARIOUS INDEXES AFTER THE PROGRAM 



m^m 

Category, number Number 

and name of 

of index^ Items 


Scoring^ 
System 
(+ or -) 


Post-program Mean Scores 
Exp. Conto « Tjr 

(n-36) (n-32) 


t 

value 


Sig. 


I General Attitude Toward 
Life 

1* Satisfaction with life 


3 


+ 


1o361 


1.S19 


-.1^8 


l«3i;5 




2 m Morale 


7 


+ 


3 .111 


3.308 


-.197 


.655 




II Age Concept 

3* Self-concept of age 


1 


+ 


.083 


.038 


.Oii^ 


.888 




III Attitude Toward Retirement 
[j.0 Attitude toward retire- 
ment 


h 


+ 


I.I4I7 


1.3li6 


.071 


.529 




5* Preconception of 
retirement 


2 


+ 


1.222 


1.230 


-.028 


©266 




6o Anticipated adjustment 
to retirement 


2 


+ 


I0O56 


.981 


.07^ 


*ilL0 




7* Anticipated dissatis- 
faction with retirement 


h 


- 


1.361 


1.269 


.092 


.UoU 




IV Attitude Toward Health 

8* Self-appraisal of health ij. 


+ 




1.9lt2 


.002 


.013 




9o Worry about health 


1 


- 


.^28 


.319 


.009 


.078 




V Attitude Toward Income 
10 o Attitude toward present 
income 


3 


+ 


1.389 


1.631; 


-.265 


2.399 


.05 


11* Attitude toward retire- 
ment income 


1 


-i- 


.611 


.396 


.015 


.139 




VI Attitude Toward Job 
12. Attitude toward job 


6 


+ 


^.061 


3.11;3 


-.082 


.353 




VII Preparation for Retirement 
13 • Retirement planning 
propensity 


3 


+ 


.278 


.338 


-.280 


2.3ii6 


.05 


liio Plans for retirement 


1 


+ 


.139 


.3l;6 


-.207 


2o2H 


0O5 


Preparation for retire- 
ment index A 


12 


+ 


^.600 


3.k0li 


2^96 


ii.081 


oOd 


l6. Preparation for retire- 
ment index B 


20 


+ 


lU.in 12.^38 


1.573 


1.973 


.05 


17 0 Readiness for retire- 
ment 


1 


+ 


.778 


.731 


o0U7 


.I1.96 





^For further information about indexes and scoring system see Table 3 and Appendix 2* 
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marital status, education, occupation and income, null hypotheses, as 
stated previously, were established in reference to mean scores and mean 
change scores on 17 indexes. 

The results of statistical tests of the differences in the post- 
program mean scores of eaqperimental and control workers on the 1? indexes 
are presented in Table 11 on the preceeding page. Differences between 
the mean scores of experimental and control workers were significant at 
the or greater level on five of the seventeen measures, namely, 
attitude toward present income (#10), retirement planning propensity (#13), 
plans for retirement (#1U), pr^aration for retirement index A (#1$) and 
preparation for retirement index B (#16). A conparison of mean scores 
for the five indexes shows, however, that higher mean scores were achieved 
by eaperimental subjects on only two of the indexes >— preparation for 
retirement indexes A and B (#1^, #l6).* 

On the basis of these data it appears that participation of the 
workers in a preretirement education program did not significantly change 
their attitudes toward life in general, their attitudes toward retirement, 
or their attitudes toward their health or income but it may have had a 
significant effect on their preparation for retirement. 

It was presumed that a test of the differences between mean change 
scores of experimental and control subjects was a more sensitive test of 
program effects, taking into account as it does differences between pretest 
and posttest scores (see Table 12), Here, as in the previous analysis of 

TABLE 12. THE SIGNIFICANGE OF DIFFiiREHCES IN MEAN CHANGE SCORES 
ON SEVENTEEN INDEXES ADMINISTERED TO EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL WORKERS BEFORE AND AFTER THE EROGRA24 



Reference 
number of 
index 


Scoring 
system 
(+ or -) 


Experimental workers 
(n-36) 


Control workers 

(n-32) 




mean 

difference 


standard mean standard 

deviation difference deviation 


1 


+ 


.278 


.701 


.13^ 


.768 


.90^ 


2 


+ 


- .278 


1.233 


- .iiOl; 


1 .^ 2 k 


.h 2 h 


3 


+ 


- .028 


.306 


.038 




.611 


h 


+ 


•O26 


1.000 


- .231 


.7^7 


1.030 




+ 


- .19it 


.668 


- .115 


• 6 i \6 


.552 


6 


+ 




.710 


.096 


.891 


.573 


7 


- 


.083 


1.136 


.0 


1.188 


.328 


8 




*139 


.867 


.019 


.896 


.631 


9 


- 


- .028 


.1)1,6 


- .019 




.08^ 


10 


+ 


- - 19 k 


.377 


- .0^8 


.639 


1.038 


11 


+ 


.0^6 


.332 


.019 


• ^k 2 


.319 


12 


+ 


.273 


.876 


.h 69 


.981 


.956 


13a 


+ 


- .278 


.779 


.019 


.700 


1.833 .10 


ili° 


+ 


- .333 


.333 


- .077 


.^89 


2.116 .05 




+ 


1.3U3 


2.!)13 


.388 


2.820 


1.667 .10 


16^ 


+ 


2.611 


3.81)2 


1.2^0 


2.923 


1.778 .10 


17 


+ 

wlm TVT • 


.167 

•r%. • 


.I(l»7 


.077 


.U79 


.900 



Retirement Planning Propensity 
^lans for Retirement 



preparation for Retirement Index A 
preparation for Retirement Index B 

’^r^aration for retirement index B tends to cover more specific kinds of 
preparation than does preparation for retirement index A. 
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mean scores, it ^jill be noted Uiat differences are to be found principally 
jji the preparation for retirement category of indexes. Only the differences 
shown for indexes 1^ and 16, however, were in favor of experimental subjects. 

TABLE 13.' EXPERBIENTAL AM COMROL TOTES COMPARED ON THE BASIS OF 

THEIR MEAN SCORES ON THE YARICUS INDEXES AFTER THE PROGRAM 



Category, number Number^ 


Scoring^ 


Post-program Mean Scores 






and name 


of 


System 


Exp® 


Conto 


“e-Mc 


t 


Big. 


of indeX^ Items 


(+ or -) 


(n-25) 


(n-2?) 


value 




I General Attitude Toward 
















Life 

1. Satisfaction with life 


3 


+ 


lo600 


1.310 


.290 


1,621; 




2. Morale 


7 


+ 


3.760 


3.379 


o 381 


1.019 




II Age Concept 






.960 




.063 


00 

CO 

0 




3« Self “Concept of age 


1 


+ 


.897 




III Attitude To-' Jar d Retirement 
















iio Attitude toward retire- 
















ment 


i; 


+ 


I0I60 


1.3i;5 


-.185 


1.309 




Preconception of 












.780 




retirement 


2 


+ 


lo200 


1.103 


.097 




6* Anticipated adjustment 
to retirement^ 


2 


+ 












7# Anticipated dissatis- 








1.069 




.Wl 




faction -with retirement 


U 


— 


1.200 


.131 




IV Attitude Toward Health 
















8. Self - appraisal of health 


U 


+ 


1.960 


2o138 


-0I73 


.915 




9o Worry about health 


1 


- 


.720 


0690 


.030 


.239 




V Attitude Toward Income 
















lb. Attitude toward present 
















income 


■*V 




I060O 


lo72i; 


-ol2i; 


.778 




11. Attitude toward rtitire- 
















meiit rijjcome 


1 


+ 


.520 


.586 


-.066 


.It&O 




VI Attitude Toward Job 
















12. Attit-ude toward job^ 


6 


+ 












VII Preparation for Retj -f.i.ient 
















13. Retirement planning 
















propensity 


3 


+ 


.ij.00 


.621 


-o221 


1.628 




ll}.* PLajis for retirement 
1^0 Prepaiation for retire- 


JL 


+ 


♦ 20b 


oU83 


-.283 


2,228 


.05 


ment index A 


IL 




5oU80 


3.103 


2.377 


3.69U 


.001 


l6. Preparation for retire- 
















iiient index B 


20 


■f 


ll|.o280 


11,621 


2,659 


2.358 


0O5 


17* Readiness for retire- 
















ment 


1 


+ 


0680 


.793 


-0II3 


.936 





^For further iiiformation about indexes and scoring system see Table 3 and Appendix 2 
^Indexes 6 and 12 were not administered to the wives® 




In sum, these data suggest that although it was not possible to reject the 
null hypothesis based on mean change scores, findings were in the easpected 
direction within the area of preparation for retirement « 

This result is not so surprising when it is recalled that workers 
in the present study scored relatively high before taking part in the 
study on all of the life satisfaction and attitudiml measures. Moreover, 
these results a:>^e consistent with results from previous preretirement edu- 
cation research where it ha:::, been shown that attitudinal change was much 
more difficult -:o achieve than change in information acquired and prepa- 
ration for retirement (Burgess, i960*, Mack, 19^8j Hunter, 19 $ 7 ) • 

Effect of the Program on the Wives 

Table 13 on the preceeding page shows that the wives, like the workers 
achieved significantly higher mean scores on preparation for retirement 
Indexes 1 $ and I6. 

The analysis of mean change scores of experimental and control wives 
( see Table lU) indicates that the program was effective in inproving the 



TAJLE lli. THE SIGNIFICMCE OF DIFF5RMCES IN MEAIT CHANGE SCORES 
ON FIFTEiiN INDEXES ADMINISTJRED TO EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL WIVES BEFORE AND AFTER THE PROGRAM 



Reference 
number of 
index 


Scoring 
system 
(+ or -) 


Experimental wives 
(r.-2S) 


Control wives 

(n=29) 


Z 

value 


Sig. 


mean standard mean 

difference deviation difference 


standard 

deviation 


1 


+ 


.0 


.^00 


- .138 


.581 


.939 




2 


+ 


I 

« 

CD 

CX; 

0 


.971 


- .586 


1.296 


.951 




3 


+ 


- .Oi^O 


.200 


- .C3U 


.1^21 


.007 




). 


+ 


- 


.918 


- .207 


.9U0 


1.079 




la 


+ 


- .120 


.^26 


- .207 


.h 91 


.626 




0 

7, 


+ 


- .0140 


.93^ 


- .103 


1.113 


.226 




8*^ 


+ 


- .160 




.517 


.829 


3.I6U 


.01 


9 




.120 


• khO 


0I38 


.m 


.150 




10° 


+ 


.360 


.797 


- .03U 


.h 99 


2.213 


.05 


11^ 


+ 


- .280 




.103 


.1|89 


2.969 


.01 


12^ 


+ 














13 


+ 


- .120 


.600 


.103 


.9^7 


l.iill 




Ih 


+ 


- .120 


.^26 


.009 


.U58 


l.IiOO 




19 


+ 


.U38 


3.283 


.2ia 


1.806 


.290 




16 


+ 


2.280 


U.199 


2.iaii. 


i^.OiiO 


.110 




17 


+ 


.OUO 


.391 


.069 


.258 


.3i|l 





%ot administered to wives 
^Self -Appraisal of Health 
^Attitude Toward Present Income 
^Attitude Toward Retirement Income 
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e^qjerimental wives' appraisal of their health and their attitude toward 
retirement income (the difference shown for item 10 was in favor of the 
control wives) . Significant differences in favor of experimental wives 
on preparation for retirement indexes 1^ and l6 were not sustained in 
the analysis of mean change scores. 

on Si^groa3.oQpr^ 

Table 1 $ presents the results of testing the effects of participation 
in a preretirement education program by subgroups of the workers using 



TABLE 15. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERMCES IN MEAN SCORES ON SEVENTEEN 
INDEXES ADMINISTERED TO SUBGROUPS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL 'liTORmS BEFORE AND AFTIR THE PROGRAM 



Z values based on posttest mean scores^ 



Index 

number 


White 

vs. 

negro^ 


English 

vs. 

non -Eng. 
birth- 
place® 


Married High 
vs. vs. 

not low 

married^ educ.^ 


Skilled 

vs. 

not 

skilled^ 


High 

vs. 

lOWb f 
' income^ 


High 

vs. 

med. 

& lowb,f 
income 


High & 
med. 
vs. 

lowb,f 

income 


1 


-1.320 


- -51t3 


.769 


.878 


- .I2I1 


-(2.787) 


-(2.300) 


-(2.170) 


2 


-1.280 


1.031 


.927 


- • 7 hk 


.399 


- 1.903 


- 1.929 


-(2.390) 


3 


.869 


— • l4ih8 


. 9 Bh 


« 1.0U2 


.923 


- 1.326 


- 1.860 


- .972 


k 


- .323 


1.816 


1.270 


- 1.212 


-1.277 


- 1.739 


- 1.180 


- .052 




• h 3 h 


.926 


.731 


- .189 


.160 


- 1.966 


1.638 


1.3S0 


6 


.139 


.61^6 


.638 


1.026 


-1.000 


.160 


.303 


- .238 


7 


.638 


1.066 


.3^ 


-(2.311) 


- .306 


1.076 


.938 


,886 


8 


-1.000 


.169 


— . li3o 


1.012 


- .019 


.282 


1.100 


- 1.928 


9 


1.880 


.139 


-1.330 


- .773 


.103 


- .331 


- .880 


.1*51* 


10 


.330 


- .766 


.282 


- .U03 


-1.090 


.113 


.083 


- .003 


11 


-1.018 


.366 


.383 


- .086 


- .923 


1.320 


1.360 


.108 


12 


.23^ 


(3.032)^ l.itOO 


.89'^ 


1.919 


.926 


.83ii 


.1»U* 


13 


.1^81 


1.83U 


1.136 


- 1.360 


- .330 


- 1.773 


.173 


.151 


lii 


- .327 


- 1.778 


.719 


- .35U 


.298 


1.233 


1.6ijD 


.223 


1^ 


.I421 


.066 


.733 


1.030 


1.030 


.638 


I.I4.66 


-(2,290) 


16 


.202 


.ii35 


»6l6 


.I^06 


.283 


.330 


.092 


,332 


17 


-1.630 


.386 


.179 


.886 


376 


.331 


- .066 


.7i)0 



®’With the exception of indexes 7 and 9 which were scored negatively^ resu' ts 
favor the first group in the listing, i.e., white, English, married, etc. 
when the sign is plus; the second group, i.e., negro, non-English, not 
married, etc. when the sign is minus. See Appendix 1, Tables ^3 through 60 
for tabulation ofsll mean scores. 

°Z values were computed using the formula for small samples given on page 

^Workers who were born in an English speaking country were compared with 
workers who were born in a non-English speaking country. 

Workers who completed less than 8 grades in school were compared with 
workers who completed 8 or more grades. 

^Skilled and semi-skilled workers were compared with unskilled workers. 

^Low income = less than $5^000 annual income 
medium income = $3,000 - $6,999 
high incoine = $7 >000 or more 

Sz values shown in parentheses are significant at the .03 or greater level 
of confidence. 
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mean scores on the 17 indexes. The seven differences which are shown in 
parentheses are significant at the .0^ or greater level. However; the 
null hypothesis was not rejected because only one of the significant 
differences was in the desired direction and as many as seven signifi- 
cant differences could have occurred by chance among the 136 tests which 
were made. 

The analysis of mean change scores which is presented in Table 16 
resulted in 11 differences which were significant at the .0^ or greater 
level of confidence, all but three of which were observed in the sub- 
groi^ps based on marital status and income, as follows: 

1. Iferried sub jects who took part in the program achieved signifi- 

TAJBLE 16 . THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFliRMCES IN MEAN CHANGE SCORES ON 

SWmTESSU INDEXES ADMINISTERED TO SUBGROUPS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL WORKEIiS BEFORE AND AFTER THE PROGRAM 



Index 

number 






Z values 


based on mean change scores^ 




White 

vs. 

negro^ 


English 

vs. 

non-Eng. 

birth- 

place*^ 


Married 

vs. 

not 

married® 


High 

vs. 

low 

educ.^ 


Skilled High 
vs. vs. 

not low'll^ £ 

skilled® income^ 


High 

vs. 

med. 

& lOWb.f 
income 


High & 
med. 
vs. 

lowb,: 

income 


1 


. 3 hh 


- 1.901 


(2.370) (2.2U) 


.265 


-1.635 


- 1.057 


- 1.910 


2 


.1|20 


- .530 


1.858 


.3U5 


.520 


- .972 


.143 


(3.460) 


3 


1.96U 


-(2.08 > 


^ (2.600) 


1.079 


.068 


.671 


1.260 


- 1.692 


h 


- .923 


(2.114) 


.715 - 


.633 


.352 


- .922 


.926 


- .024 


$ 


.323 


.776 


- .01^2 - 


.012 


- .126 


.0i]9 


.478 


1.625 


6 


1 . 22 k 


- .365 


- .230 


.I412 


- .869 


1.650 


(2.211) 


1.519 


7 


.290 


•546 


c093 - 


■ 1.185 


.190 


l.i^PO 


1.402 


.824 


8 


.701 


- .506 


- .511 


.2ia 


.715 


.581 


.817 


- .369 


9 


.606 


.067 


- 1.9U6 - 


.U05 


- .223 


.518 


.857 


.272 


10 


-1.110 


.748 


(2.110)- 


.007 


.385 


- .028 


.075 


.403 


11 


- .7^2 


.673 


1.5U0 


.195 


-1.67U 


1.086 


.831 


.897 


12 


1.^18 


.924 


(2.180)- 


1.176 


-1.105 


- .332 


- .507 


.619 


13 


.937 


.726 


.908 - 


1.136 


- .U60 


1.62^ 


(2.420) 


1.166 


lU 


.302 


.728 


- .213 


.532 


- .090 


l.liOO 


(2.800) 


1.185 


15 


.218 


.732 


• 19 k - 


.097 


- .60U 


- .676 


.437 


- 1.076 


16 


-1.2i|D 


•157 


.589 


.888 


1.390 


- .320 


.124 


- .776 


17 


- .881|. 


.140 


.035 - 


• 03 h 


1.066 


- .333 


- .017 


- 1.888 



^jJith the exception of indexes 7 and 9 which were scored negatively, results 
favor the first group in the listing, i.e., white, English, married, etc., 
when the sign is plusj the second group, i.e., negro, non-English, not 
married, etc. when the sign is minus. See Appendix 1, Tables ^3 through 60 
for tabulation of all mean scores » 

°Z values were conputed using the formula for .imall sanples given on page 

^Workers who were born in an Eiiglish speaking country were conpared with 
workers who were born in a non-English speaking country. 

Workers who coiqpleted less than 8 grades in school were conpared with 
workers who conpleted 8 or more grades. 

®Skilled and semi-skilled workers were conpared with unskilled workers. 

^Low in.come « less than $^,000 annual income 
medium income = $5^000 - $6,999 
high income = $7,000 or. more 

values shown in parentheses are significant at the .0^ or greater level 
of confidence. 
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cantly larger mean change scores on indexes which measured life 
satisfaction, self-concept of age, attitude toward present income, 
and attitude toward job than subjects who were not married; and, 

2. ’’High” income subjects who participated in the program achieved 
significantly larger mean change scores on indexes which measured 
anticipated adjustment to retirement, retirement planning propensity, 
plans made for retirement, and morale than "low” or "medium" income 
subjects. 

Thus it appears that the results favored married subjects and subjects 
who conprised the "high" income group. 



TABLE 17. EKPERIMENTAL WORKERS AND WIVES COMPARED ON THE BASIS OF 
THEIR PRE AND POSTTEST MEAN SCORES ON FIFTEEN INDEXES 



Category, number and 


Before the progran? After the 


program' 


name of index 


t -values 


Sig. 


t -values Sig. 


I General Attitude Toward Life 
1 Satisfaction With Life 


3.3i|6 


.01 


1.56U 




2 Morale 


3.28ii 


.01 


1.895 




II Age Concept 










3 Self-Concept of Age 


.000 




2.891 


.01 


III Attitude Toward Retirement 

h Attitude Toward Retirement 


1.118 




1.779 




5 Preconception of Retirement 

6 Anticipated Adjustment to 


.669 




.205 




Retirement®' 










7 Anticipated Dissatisfaction 










With Retirement 


.137 




.670 




IV Altitude Toward Health 










^ Self -Appraisal of Health 


1.686 




.089 




^ Worry About Health 


.3li0 




1.515 




V Attitude "’oward Income 










10 Attitude Toward Present Income 


2.098 


.05 


1.37U 




11 Attitude Toward Retirement Income 


2.009 


.05 


.699 




VI Attitude Toward Job 
12 Attitude Toward Job^ 










VII Preparation for Retirement 

13 Retirement f^lanning Propensity 


.228 




.92U 




lU Plans for Retirement 
l5 Preparation for Retirement 


1.183 




.626 




Index A 


1.213 




.206 




16 Preparation for Retirement 










Index B 


.512 




.176 




17 Readiness for Retirement 


.225 




.8U5 






^Not administered to wives 
°See Table 6l, Appendix 1 
°See Table 62, / pendix 1 
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A Comparison Attitudes of Workers and Wives 

Ttie purpose of this section is to oonpare the attitudes toimrd 
retirement of the workers and wives who took part in the study. Twenty- 
five wives attended the preretirement education program with their 
husbands and twenty-five wives of control subjects agreed to take part 
in the study and be interviewed :ln their homes. 

Table 1? on the preceeding page summarizes the sta ^sticn^l ^c'mparison 
of mean scores of e^qperiraental workers and wives on the 1^ indexes used 
to measure attitudes toward and preparation for retirement. Before parti- 
cipation in the preretirement education program, it appears that experi- 
mental husbands and wives differed significantly with respect to four of 
the indexes: l) satisfaction with life, 2) morale, 3) attitude toward 

present income, and k) attitude toward retirement income (see Table 6l 
in Appendix 1 where it is shown that the eaqperimental wives adhieved 
significantly higher mean scores on satisfaction with life, morale and 
attitude toward retirement income while the workers scored significantly 
Mgher than the wives on attitude toward present income). 

Posl^rogram results presented in Table 1? indicate that none of 
the four differences between experimental workers and wives persisted 
following the program. 

It appears from the data in Table 18 on the following page that 
control workers and wives differed significantly only in two respects 
(#3 and #l6) on the pretest^ and, as in the case of experimental workers 
and wives, differences did not persist on the posttest. 

In summary, it appears that the husbands and wives who conprised the 
eaqperimental and control panels of subjects tended to develop increasingly 
similar orientations toward retirement during the four month period between 
the pre and posttests. Participation in the preretirement education 
programs and the interviews might account for the convergence of attitudes 
among experimental and control subjects respectively. 

Sffect of the Program on the Attitudes of the Wives 
Toward Their Huibands* Retirement 



It was presumed that participation in the preretirement education 
program would change the attitudes of the wives toward their husbands' 
retirement. To test the null hypothesis that there were no differences 
between the two groups of wives following the participation of one of 
them in a preretirement program, eleven questions were asked of the wives 
at the beginning and again at the conpletion of the program, as follows? 

1. Do you look forward to the time when your husband will stop working 
and retire or in general do you dislike the idea of his retiring? 
(Preferred response; look forward to it) 

2. If it were up to you alone, would you have your husband continue 
working? (Preferred response; have him stop) 

3. In general how do you think things will go after your husband's 
retirement? (Preferred re^onse; very well or fairly well) 



1 
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TABLE 18. CONTROL WORKERS AND WIVES COMPARED ON THE BASIS OF 

THEIR PRE AND POSTTEST MEAN SCORES ON FIPTESN INDEXES 





Category, number and 
name of index 


Pretest® 
t values Sig. 


Posttest® 
t values Sig. 


I 


General Attitude Toward Life 
1 ^tisf action With Life 


.iao 


1.^36 




2 Morale 


.71*8 


.217 


II 


Age Concept 


• 






3 Self-Concq>t of Age 


.02 


1.769 


III 


Attitude Toward Retirement 
k Attitude Toward Retirement 


.166 


.010 




3 Preconception of Retirement 

^ h !• • 1 1 % 


• h9k 


1.2H3 



6 Anticipated Adjustment to 
Retirement^ 



7 Anticipated Dissatisfaction 



With Retirement 


.395 




.783 


IV Attitude Toward Health 

8 Self-Appraisal of Health 


1.700 




1.038 


9 Worry About Health 


.113 




1.U92 


V Attitude Toward Income 

10 Attitude Toward Present Incomu 


. 35 U 




.609 


11 Attitude Toward Retirement Income 


.809 




.086 


VI Attitude Toward Job 

12 Attitude Toward Job^ 

VII Preparation for Retirement 

13 Retirement Planning Pi'op^nsity 


.329 




.316 


lU Plans for Retirement 


.080 




1.202 


13 Preparation for Retirement 
Index A 


.033 




.307 


16 Preparation for Retirement 
Index B 


2.779 


.01 


*991 


17 Readiness for Retirement 


,6k3 




.617 



^Not administered to wives 
^See Table 63 , Appendix 1 
°See Table 61^, Appendix 1 



k* Hov] do you feel about having your husband at home instead of going 
to work every day? (Preferred response: like the idea) 

5. How well prepared is your husband for retirement? 

(Preferred re^onse: very well or fairly welJ.) 

6., How do you thinic your husband will get along in retirement? 
(Preferred re^onse: very well or fairly well) 

7. How long do you think it will take your husband to get used, to 
retirement? (Preferred re^onse: less than 6 months) 
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8. Do you think your husband will be happier, the same or less happy 
after he retires? (Preferred re^onse: happier or the same) 

9« After your husband retires how often will he want to go back to 
work? (Preferred response: hardly ever or never) 

10. After your husband retires how often will he worry about not having 
a job to do? (Preferred response: hardly ever or never) 

11, After your husband retires how often will he miss being with the 
other people at work? (Preferred re^onse: hardly ever or never) 

The results of conparing the proportions of e3q>erimental wives who 
gave the preferred rei^onses with the proportions of control wives who 
gave the preferred responses before and after the program (see Table 19) 
do not make it possible to reject the null hypothesis. 

TABLE 19. A SmmM OF iHE ATTITUDES OP WIVES 
TOWARD THEIR HUSBANDS’ RETIREMEWT 







Wunher and percent of total subjects 






Preferred 




Pretest 






Posttest 


^ 04 

alue 


resDonse®- E3?perimental CJontrol E3?perimental Control 






No. 




No. 




No. 




No. % 


1 


Looked forward to 
husbands' retirement 


1^ 


60.0^ 


18 


62.1% 13 


52.0^ 


19 


• b69 


2 


Prefers to have husband 
stop working 


19 


76.0 


20 


69.0 


17 


68.0 


18 62,1 


CVJ 

0 

• 


3 


Ibqpects things to 
go well 


23 


92.0 


25 


86.2 


2b 


96.0 


2h 82.8 


- .685 


U 


Likes idea of having 
husband at home 


lb 


56.0 


l6 


5^.2 


16 


6b.O 


18 62.1 


* .b53 


5 


Thinks husband is well 
prepared for 


21 


8b«0 


• 

18 


62.0 


18 


72.0 


21 72.1* 


1.150 


6 


retirement 

Thinks husband will get 
along well in 


20 


80.0 


19 


65.^ 


21 


8b.0 


18 62.0 


- .389 


7 


retirement 

Thinks husband will 
adjust in short time 


18 


72.0 


19 


65.6 


15 


60.0 


17 58.5 


.219 


8 


Thinks husband will be 
as liappy or happier 


18 


72.0 


23 


79.3 


23 


92.0 


2U 82.7 


-1.06b 


9 


Husband will not want 
to go back to work 


17 


68.0 


16 


55.2 


16 


6b.O 


19 65.5 


.622 


10 


Husband will not worry 
about giving up job 


13 


52.0 


13 


hh.6 


lb 


56.0 


17 58.6 


.373 


11 Husband will not mi^s 
people at work 


11 


hh»0 


n 


37.9 


8 


32.0 


12 la.U 


.51^ 



^N\u»i)ers and proportions of subjects who made the preferred and other 
responses are presented in Tables 6^to 7^, Appendix 1. 
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The formula which was used to coirpute Z values shown in Table 19 
on the preceeding page is as follows: 



Z = 



(?! - P2> - CP3 - P4) 



AiQ: 

V“i 



P2Q2 ^ P,Q 

~wr * 



3'<Z ^ ^4*^4 



N 



N. 



where P. 



= proportion of experimental wives on the 
pretest 

P_ = proportion of experimental wives on the 
^ posttest 

= proportion of control wives on the 
pretest 

P 4 = proportion of control wives on the 
posttest 
0 = 1 - P 



As might be expected from earlier analysis of the attitudes of the 
wives, the data in Table 19 indicate that the four groups of wives looked 
forward to their husbands’ retirement (items 1,2), thought that their 
husbands were well prepared for retirement (experimental wives became 
less sure of their husbands’ readiness for and adjustment to retirement, 
however, after participation in the preretirement education program - 
items ^, 6 , 7)5 and a majority of the wives thought that th.exr husbetnds 
would be as happy or happier after retirement. 

On the other hand, relatively smaller proportions of experimental 
and control wives thought it was a good idea to have their husbands home 
an day instead of at work, and half or more of the wives expected after 
retirement that their husbands would worry about giving up their job 
and that they would miss the people at work. 

Reaction of Experimental Subjects to the 
Preretirement Education ibiscussion Program 

Upon conpletion of the preretirement education programs experimental 
workers and wives were asked what they liked or disliked about the program, 
how the program helped them prepare for retirement, what their reactions 
were to the materials used in the program and whether in general it was 
worthwhile for themselves and other automobile families to attend. 
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The one thing which workers and wives liked best about the program 
is summarizsed in Table 20. It appears that both husbands and wives 



TABLE 20. THE ONE THING LIKED BEST ABOUT THE PROGRAM 



Thing liked best 


Percent of total 


Workers (n-36) 


Wives (n-25) 


Obtaining information or ideas for 
planning or action 


25.0 


28.0 


Some positive aspect of group discussion 
(exchanging views, listening to others) 


13.9 


28.0 


Some positive comment about content 
of program 


16.7 


* 


Some positive a^ect of membership 


8.3 


ii.O 


General positive comment (very good, 
helpful) 


8.3 


it.o 


Some positive aspect of leadership 


2.8 


i|.0 


Other response 


2.8 




Liked everything 


11.1 


20.0 


No information 


11.1 


12.0 


Totals 


100.0 


100.0 



appreciated most the opportunity afforded by the program to obtain infor- 
mation and ideas for u.se in preparing for retirement^ to exchange vi.ews 
with other participants, to listen to others, and to learn what others 
were thinking and doing about retirement. 



The one thing which experimental subjects liked least about the 
program is shown in Table 21. Workers expressed dislikes for the program 

TABLE 21. THE ONE THING LIIfflD LEA.ST ABOUT THE PROGRAM 



Thing liked least 


Percent 


of total 


Workers (n-36) 


Wives (n-25) 


Disliked nothing 


36.1 


iiS.O 


Negative behavior of members 


11.1 


12.0 


Not enough meetings 


8.3 


16.0 


Negative a^ect of program content 


8.3 




Negative aspect of leadership 


5.6 


U.o 


Other things disliked 


5.6 




No information 


25.0 


20.0 


Totals 


100.0 


100.0 
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in larger proportions than did the wives. The dislike which was cornraon 
to workers and wives in almost equal proportions was the negative behavior 
of members including a belligerent attitude of some group menfoers, and 
^ the tendency of some members to monopolize the discussion. 

From the several topics which were discussed in the program, subjects 
' were asked to select the three topics which they found most interesting 

and useful. Their responses are presented in Table 22. The workers tended 



TABLE 22. TOPICS MICH THE WORKERS AMD WIVES 
FOUND MOST INTERESTING AND USEFUL 



Most interesting and 
useful topics 


Percent of total 
Workers (n-36) Wives (n-2^ 


Physical health 


^2.8 


kh>0 


Financial planning 


^0.0 


6k*0 


Family, friends, living arrangements 


5o.o 


36.0 


Legal affairs 




8ii«0 


Mental health 


ia.7 


32.0 


Work and retirement 


38.9 


32.0 


Union and community resources 


30.6 


28.0 


Use of leisure time 


16.7 


2 I 4 .O 



to find the discussion of physical health most useful while the wives 
chose legal affairs as the most interesting ana useful topic. Workers 
and wives agreed on the four most useful topics: physical health; 

financial planning; family, friends and living arrangements; and legal 
affairs. The leisure time discussion topics was least chosen by workers 
and wives. 

Approximately two-thirds of the subjects thought that more time 
should be spent on one or more of the topics (see Table 23), but apparently 



TABLE 23. EXTMT TO WHICH EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS WANTED 
MORE TIME SPENT ON THE PROGRAM 



Responses of subjects 


Percent of total 


Workers (n-36) 


Wives (n-25) 


Do you wish more time had been ^ent 
on one or more of the topics? 


Yes 


69. h 


60.0 


No 


25.0 


2 I 4 .O 


No information 


5.6 


10.0 


On how many topics should more 


• 




time have been ^ent? 


None 


25.0 


2k.O 


1 or 2 


38.9 


32.0 


3 or more 


16.7 


16.0 


No information 


19. u 


28.0 
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it WES principEiiy ons or two topics rEthsr thEn. 3.22. of the topics which, 
would profit from more time. 

With the exception of one of the workers, all subjects thought it 
was a good idea for husbands and wives to attend the preretirement edu- 
cation program together (see Table 2k). The most frequent comment on 



TABLE 2k. THE SUBJECTS’ REA.CTIONS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 

ATTENDING THE PROGRAM TOGETHER AND TO THE VALUE 
OF THE PR0GRA14 FOR OTHER AUTOMOBILE WORKERS AND WIVES 



Responses of subjects 


Percent of total 


Worker s(n-36) Wives (n-2^ 


Do you think it is a good idea for husbands 
and wives to come to the meetings together? 
Yes 


97.2 100.0 


No 

No iiiforraation 


2.8 


Judging from what you got out of the meetings 
do you think they should be offered to other 
workers and wives? 

Yes 


9k.k 100.0 


No 

No information 


$.6 



the part of the wives in this respect was that it gave them the opportiinity 
for the first time to gain an understanding of their husbands’ pensions 
and insur-mce. Other comments made by workers and wives were that the 
program encouraged them to talk things over, and it helped to hear what 
other married couples like themselves were thinkiiig about and planning 
to do in retirement. 

Table 2k also shows thp+ nearly all of the subjects thought the 
program was worthwhile enough -bo offer to other automobile workers and 
wives. 

More sp cific effects of the program were explored by asking the 
following questions: 

1. After coming to the meetings do you have a better idea of what 
retirement is going to be like? (yes; no; don't know) 

2. Do you believe that you’re better prepared for retirem t now 
tha,t you have come to the meetings? (yes; no; don’t know) 

3. Do you feel any differently about retirement as a result of 
coming to these meetings? (yes; no; don't know) 
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The data in Table 2 $ shows that with few exceptions workers and wives 

TABLE 2 $, EFFECT OF THE PROGRAM ON PRECONCEPTION OF 
RETIREMENT AND PREPj\MTION FOR REITREMENT 



Reactions of subjects after 


Percent of total 


participating the program 


Workers (n-36) 


Wives (n-25> 


Had a better idea of what 

retirement was going to be like 


^1.7 


100.0 


Believed they were better 
pr^ared for retirement 


97.2 


100.0 


Felt differently about retirement 


80.6 


6U.0 



said they had a better idea of what retirement was going to be like, and 
they believed they were better pr(^ared for retirement after participating 
in the program. There was more \mcertainty especially among wives, 
however, when they were asked whether the program made them feel any 
differently about retirement. This could be due to the fact that most 
of them had a positive view of retirement before participating in the 
program. 

The most important ways in which subjects felt differently after 
participating in the program are summarized in Table 26. The most 



TABLE 26. MOST IMPORTANT MAYS BY WHICH THE 
PROGRAM CHANGED WORKERS AND WIVES 



Most important change 


Percent of total 


Workers (n-36) 


Wives (n-25) 


Made subject think more 


^.6 




Encouraged subject to plan or take action 


5.5 




Felt better in gen -r- \ about retirement 


5«5 


12.0 


Became better infv •• » 1 about retirement 


27.^ 


32.0 


Learned ways of doing things 


2,8 


8.0 


Taught subject what he didn’ t know 
Felt better prepared for retirement 


19. U 




Other change 


16.7 


16.0 


No change 


16.7 


32.0 


Totals 


100.0 


100.0 



inportant changes after participation were those of becoming better informed 
about retirement and feeling better prepared for retirement. 
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Finally, subjects were asked whether, if they had it to do all over 
again, they would take the time to come to preretirement education dis- 
cussion meetings such as the ones in which they had participated. All 
of the wives and all except two of the workers mair.tained that they 
would participate in the program. As a matter of fact, at the final 
session many of the workers and wives said they wished the meetings 
could continue or that they would appreciate being notified when addi- 
tional programs were to be offered. 

It will be recalled that special reading and audio-visual materials 
were prepared for use by hourly-rated workers and their wives in pre- 
retirement education discussion programs. Subject matter booklets and 
short stories were distributed each week and workers and their wives 
encouraged to read and discuss them together in preparation for the 
subsequent meeting. Over 80 per cent of husbands and wives stated that 
they read all or almost a31 of the reading material (see Table 27). 

TABIJE 27 . NUMBFR OF PRERETIREMENT EDUCATION BOOKLETS 
AND SHORT STORIES READ BY WORKERS AND WIVES 



How many of the booklets and Percent of total 

short stories did you read? WorkersCn-36) Wives(n-25) 



Very few or none 


2.8 




About half 


13.9 


16.0 


All or almost all 


83.9 


8J^.O 


Totals 


100.0 


100.0 



.• Specific reactions to the program materials were indexed by asking 
subjects to answer two open-ended questions: 

1. In general, what was your reaction to the booklets and short stories? 

2. VJhat in general was your reaction to the films which were shown 
during the program? 

The most frequent reactions of workers to the reading material was 
that they liked the content of the material, that it was a source of 
ideas or made the subject think, and that it was informative. Wives 
also liked the subject matter and found it to be a source of ideas^ but, 
wives also euphasized the true-to-life character of the material (see 
Table 28 on the following page). 

Reactions of workers and wives to the films were similar to reactions 
to the reading materials except in thi,s instance the workers rather than 
the wives enphasized the true-to-life character of the material. Appar- 
ently the films helped more of the wives to understand various aspects 
of retirement. 
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TAHT.F. 2'j. REA.CTIONS OP TOKERS MID >JIVSS TO THE PRERETIREMEIJT 
EDUCATION REA.DING AND AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 



Percent of total 


Reactions to 


reading mterials Reactions to 


audio-visual 


reacT>xons 


Worker s(n- 


36) Wivestn-23) 


V}brkers(n-36} 


WivesCn-25) 


Informative and 
educational 


13.9 


U.o 


2.8 


8.0 


Liked the subject 
matter 


U7.2 


32.0 


19. U 


20.0 


Material seemed 
true -to -life 


5.6 


16.0 


13.9 


li-.O 


Helpsd understanding 


5.6 


20.0 


8.3 


2k.O 


Encouraged planning 
and action 




8.0 


11.1 


k.o 


Source of ideas or 
made subject think 


16.7 


12.0 


25.0 


20.0 


Negative reactions 


2.8 




8.3 


U.o 


Other 






5.6 




No information 


6.3 


8.0 


5.6 


8.0 


Totals 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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V* other Outcomes of the Study 



The present study, one of the first to be based on materials and methods 
developed especially for hourly-rated workers, has generated many kinds of 
activities including additional preretirement education research, training 
oiograms, service activities of various kinds, and a number of publications# 

Research Outcomes 



The present research served as a basis for two subsequent research 
efforts in preretirement education* One of these, a cross-national study 
comparing the structure and function of programs in Qreab Britain and the 
United States, served as a guide to practitioners in both countries and it 
identified some of the issues in these countries which required solutions 
in order to advance the field (Hunter, 1965)* 

The second ma;jor research outcome was a three-year longitudinal study 
which assessed the effects of participation in a preretirement education 
program during the years after retirement (Hunter, 1963 ) » Approximately 
half of the subjects in the longitudinal study were carried over from the 
present study* In general, long-term gains as a result of participation 
in a preretirement education program were observed during the first few 
years of retirement which did not appear just prior to retirement* 

Training Outcomes 

A majoi' finding of the cross -national study mentioned above was the 
complete lack of any effort to train leaders for preretirement education, 
and the effect this was having on program development in both countries* 
Accordingly, training programs were initiated following the present 
research in various parts of the coxmtry as indicated in Table 29* 



TABLE 29* A SUMMARI OF TRAINING OUTCOMES OF THE STUDY 



Region of the country 
\diere training was 
performed 


Number of trainees 


New England 


CsJ 


North central 


113* 


Southeast 


2 


Northwest 


27 


Totals 


16 ^ 



*ELans are being made to conduct training programs for 
program leaders under the auspices of the New England 
Center for Continuing Education, and various Detroit city 
departments. 
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Service Outcomes 






Service outcomes of the present study are of three kinds: 1) consulta- 

tion, 2) dissemination of ijiformation, and 3) conduct of preretirement 
education programs for older people. Consultation services have included 
assistance given to other universities in developing training programs in 
preretirement education, to television stations, magazines and newspapers 
in the preparation of programs or special stories and to various industries, 
government agencies, and other organizations in the study of older people 
in their workforce and the need for preretirement education programs. 

One of the most interesting new developments in this regard is the growing 
number of Catholic orders throughout the country which are seeking help in 
evaluating the retirement of their members and the conduct of preparation 
for retirement programs. 

Adult education departments, industrial organizations, labor unions, 
community committees for older people, churches, state commissions on aging 
and government agencies at the local, state and federal levels are only a 
few of the kinds of organizations which have written in increasing numbers 
during the past five years for information and preretirement education 
materials • 

Finally, preretirement education programs have been offered to several 
hundred older people throughout the country since the completion of the 
research and training programs. For example, in one major automobile 
industry 208 programs have been offered in various parts of the country to 
approximately 3 >000 employees and 2,000 spouses of en^loyees during the 
past three years. The leadership which numbers 130 and the materials for 
these programs had their origins in the present research effort. 

Publications 

In addition to the preparation of a set of still thematic apperception 

type pictures and a series of six l6ram sound films, the project has generated 

a number of publications, as follows: 

/ 

Hunter, W. W. 1962. Backgro\md considerations for research planning 
in preretirement education. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan, 

Division of Gerontology (mimeographed). 

Hunter, W. W. 1962. Trends in preretirement education. Ann Arbor: 

The University of Michigan, Division of Gerontology (mimeographed). 

Hunter, W. W., and Curtis, T. T. 196U. Bibliography on preparation 
for retirement. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan, Division 

of Gerontology (mimeographed). 

Hunter, W. W. 196^. A cross-national appraisal of preretirement 
education. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan, Division of 

Gerontology. 

Hunter, W. W. 1967. Cooperation between industry, labor and the 
community in retirement education. Int. Review of Community 
Development, N.S. 17~l8, pp. 103-118. 
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Hunter, W* W. 1968. Preparation for retirement. Ann Arbor; The 
University of Michigan, Division of Gerontology. 

Hunter, W. W. (in Press) Thematic pictures of older people. 

The University of Michigan, Division of Gerontology. 

Hunter, W. W. (In Press) Leader’s manual for preretirement educa^ 
tion. Ann Arbors The University of Michigan, Division of 
Gerontology. 
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TABLES 



TABLE 30. THE AGE OF EXPERIMENTAL A1?D CONTROL WORKERS 



Age 


Experimental 

(n-36> 


Control 

(n-52) 


Both groups 
<n-88) 


58 


1 




1 


59 


1 




1 


60 


5 


4 


9 


61 


4 


4 


8 


62 


5 


10 


15 


63 


6 


9 


15 


64 


5 


11 


16 


65 


5 


5 


10 


66 


2 


6 


8 


67 




1 


1 


68 


2 


2 


4 


Median age 


63.3 


63.9 


63.7 



Chi-squarc =2.72, df =2, p > .05 Age categories 

57-60, 61-64 and 65-68 were used to make test. 



TABLE 31. 



THE AGE OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WIVES 



Age 


Experimental 

(n-25) 


Control 

(n-29) 


Both groups 
(n-54) 


46 - 50 




3 


3 


51 - 55 


7 


4 


11 


56 60 


11 


10 


21 


61 - 65 


6 


U 


17 


66 and older 


1 


1 


2 


Median age 


57.5 


58.2 


57.8 



Chi-square = 1.07, df = 2, p > .05 Age categories 

46-50 and 51-55 were combined. 



TABLE 32. EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS COMPARED 
ON THE BASIS OF MARITAL STATUS 



Marital status 


Experimental 

(n-36) 


Control 

(n-52) 


Both groups 
(n-88) 


Married 


27 


49 


76 

7 


Single 


5 


2 


/ 

ix 


Widowed 


3 


I 


*T 


Divorced 


1 




1 



Chi-square = 5.15, df = 1, p < .05 Single, widowed 

and divorced were combined to make the test. 



TABLE 33. 



EXPERIMENTAl. AND CONTROL WORKERS AND WIVES 
COl-lPARED ON THE BASIS OF RACE 



* ■ 


Workers^ 






Wives^ 




Race 


Experimental 

(n-36) 


Control 

(n-52) 


Both groups 
(n-88) 


Experimental 

(n-25) 


Control 

(n-29) 


Both groups 
(n«54) 


White 


32 


37 


69 


24 


21 


45 

r\ 


Negro 


4 


15 


19 


1 


8 





^ Chi-squarc = 2.97, df = 1, p ^ -05 

^ Fisher* s exact test significant at the .05 level of confidence 



TABLE 34. EXPERIICNTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS COMPARED 
ON THE BASIS OF RELIGION 



Religion 


Experimental 

(n-36) 


Control 

(n-52) 


Both groups 
(n-88) 


Catholic 


14 


16 


30 


Protestant 


20 


33 


53 


Other 


1 


2 


3 


• No preference 


1 




1 


No information 




1 


1 



Chi-square = .32, df = 1, p > .05 "Other", "no 
preference" and ”no information" not included in the 

test. 



TABLE 55. 



EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS AND WIVES 
COMPARED ON THE BASIS OF BIRTHPLACE 



Birthplace 



Workers® Wives^ 



Exp. Cont, Both groups Exp. Cont. Both groups 
(n-36) (n-52) (n-88) (n'-25) (n-29) 



Native born 


18 33 


51 18 


22 


40 


Foreign born 










English speaking 


7 7 


14 3 


2 


5 


Non-English speaking 


10 12 


22 3 


5 


8 


No information 


1 


1 1 




1 


® Chi-square = 1.32, df = 


: 2, p > .05 


"No information" 


not 


included 


in this and in subsequent tests. 








^ Chi-square = .06, df = 


1, p > .05 


Test based on "Native 


born" versus 



"foreign born”. 



TABLE 36. EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS AND WIVES COMPARED 
ON THE BASIS OF NUMBER OF GRADES IN SCHOOL COMPLETED 



Grades 

completed 




Workers® 




Wive s^ 


Exp. 

(n-36) 


Cont. 

(n-52) 


Both groups Exp. 
(n-88) (n-25) 


Cont. 

(n-29) 


Both groups 
(n-54) 


Less than 8 grades 


12 


18 


30 


7 


5 


12 


Completed 8 grades 


12 


27 


39 


9 


li 


20 


More than 8 grades 


12 


5 


17 


9 


12 


21 


No information 




2 


2 




1 


1 


Median grades 


8.5 


8.3 


8.3 


8.9 


8.9 


8.9 



® Chi-square =7.78, df =2, p < .05 
Chi-square = .79, df = 2, p > .05 
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TABLE 37 



EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS AND WIVES COMPARED 
ON THE BASIS OF DIFFICULT if READING OR WRITING ENGL IS 



Extent 

of 

Diff icul ty 




Workers^ 




Wives^ 


Exp. 

(n-36) 


Cont, 

(n-52) 


Both groups 
(n-88) 


Exp. 

(n-25) 


Cont. 

(n-29) 


Both groups 
(n-54) 


No difficulty at all 


21 


28 


49 


22 


20 


42 


Very little difficulty 9 


5 


14 




4 


4 


Some difficulty 


4 


14 


18 


3 


4 


7 


A lot of difficulty 


2 


4 


6 




1 


1 


No information 




1 


1 








^ Chi-square = 5.73, 


df = 2, 


P > 


,05 "Some" 


and "a 


lot" combined. 



^ Fisher's exact test not significant at ,05 level of confidcmce. 
"No difficulty" combined with "very little difficulty" and "some 
difficulty" combined with "a lot of difficulty". 



TABLE 38, EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS COMPARED ON 
THE BASIS OF YEARS LIVED IN PRESENT COtidUNITY 



Years 

of 

residence 


ExperL',ental 

(n-36) 


Control 

(n-52) 


Both groups 
(n-88) 


10 years or less 


6 


6 


12 


11 - 20 


5 


16 


21 


21 - 40 


16 


19 


35 


41 - 60 


9 


7 


16 


61 years or more 




3 


3 


No information 




1 


1 


Median years 


33.8 


25.5 


29.0 



Chi-square = 3,59, djf = 3, p > .05 "41 - 60" and "61 

years or more" were combined for the test. 
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TABLE 39. EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS COMPARED 
ON THE BASIS OF HOME OIWERSHIP 



Ownership status 


Experimental 

(n-36) 


Control 

(n-52) 


Both groups 
(n-88) 


Own home 


28 


46 


74 


Rent home or apartmen-s 7 


2 


9 


Other arrangement 


1 


3 


4 


No information 




1 


1 



Chi-squarc = 1.68, df = 1 , p > .05 *’Rent home” and 

"other arrangement” were combined. 



TABLE 40. EXPERIMENTAL AND CONT'ROL WORKERS AND WIVES COMPARED 
ON THE BASIS CF NUtlBER OF PROBLEMS WITH THE HOME 



Number 

of 

Problems 




Workers^ 




Wives^ 


Exp. 

(n-36) 


Cont. 

(n-»52) 


Both groups 
(n-88) 


Exp. 

(n-25) 


Cont. 

(n-29) 


Both groups 
(n-54) 


No problems 


28 


43 


71 


17 


23 


40 


One problem 


8 


5 


13 


5 


3 


8 


Two problems 




2 


2 


2 


1 


3 


Three problems 










1 


1 


Four problems 










1 


1 


No information 




2 


2 


1 




1 



'■ ^ Chi-squarc = .49, df = 1, p > .05 "One” and "two problems” combined 

^ Chi-square ^=.15, df=l, p > .05 "One”, "two”, "three” and "four 

problems” combined. 
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TABLE 41 . EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS AND WIVES COMPARED 
ON THE BASIS OF PLANS TO MOVE AFTER RETIREMENT 



Plans 

to 

move 






Workers^ 




Wives^ 




Experimental 

(n-36) 


Control 

(n-52) 


Both groups Experimental 
(n-88) (n-25) 


Control 

(n-29) 


Both groups 
(n-54) 


Yes 




6 


6 


12 


5 


6 


11 


No 




14 


24 


38 


10 


18 


28 


Undecided* 


16 


22 


38 


10 


5 


15 



^ Chi-square = .69, df = 2, p > .05 

b Chi-square = 3.77, df = 2, p > .05 



TABLE 42. EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WIVES COMPARED ON THE 
BASIS OF PREVIOUS AND PRESENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



Previous and present 
emplo 3 rment status 


Experlioental 

(n-25) 


Control 

(n-29) 


Both groups 
(n-54) 


During your adult life have 
money by working for others 
Yes 


you earned 
or yourself?^ 

22 


24 


46 


No 


3 


5 


8 


Are you working (for pay) now?^ 

Full or part-time ^ 


7 


11 


Not working 


21 


22 


43 



a Difference compared by Fisher’s exact test not significant at .05 
level of confidence. 

^ Chi-square =.16, df=l, p > .05 



* 
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'CABLE 43. EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS COMPARED 
ON THE BASIS OF TYPE OF PRESENT OCCUPATION 



Type of Experimental Control Both groups 

present (n-36) (n-52) fn-SS) 

occupation ________ 



Skilled 

Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 



7 3 10 

11 21 32 

18 28 46 



Chi-square = 4.13, df = 2, p > .05 



TABLE 44. EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS AND WIVES COMPARED 
ON THE BASIS OF YEARS IN PRESENT OCCUPATION 



Years in present 
occupation 




Workers^ 




Wivest* 


Exp. 

(n-36) 


Cont. 

(n-52) 


Both groups 
(n-88) 


Exp. 

(n-4) 


Cont. 

(n-7) 


Both groups 
(n-11) 


0-4 


10 


7 


17 




1 


1 


5-9 


5 


6 


11 




1 


1 


10 - 19 


5 


13 


18 


1 


2 


3 


20 - 29 


5 


17 


22 


1 


3 




30 - 39 


6 


4 


10 








40 - 49 


3 


2 


5 


1 




1 


No information 


2 


3 


5 


1 




1 



^ Chi-square = 8.90, df = 5, p > .05 

b Eleven o£ the wives were working. Fisher's exact test not significant 
at .05 level of confidence. "0 - 9" compared with "10 and more years. 




..i - a :- --»» 
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TABLE 45. EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS AND WIVES COMPARED 

ON THE BASIS OF THE MOST IMPORTANT REASON FOR WORKING 



Most important 
reason 
for working 




Workers® 




Wives’^ 


Exp. 

(n-36) 


Cont . 
(n-52) 


Both groups 
(n-88) 


Exp. 

(n-4) 


Cont. 

(n-7) 


Both groups 
(n-11) 


The money it brings 


26 


37 


63 


2 


4 


6 


Some other reason 


9 


15 


24 


2 


3 


5 


No information 


1 




1 








a Chi-square = .01, 


df = 1 


, P > 


.05 









^ Fisher’s exact test not significant at .05 level of confidence 



TABLE 46. EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL -WORKERS COMPARED ON THE BASIS 
OF SATISFACTION WITH THEIR JOB, DESIRE TO CHANGE JOB, 
AND WORRY OVER ABILITY TO DO THEIR JOB 



Job 

characteristics 



Experimental Control Both groups 
(n-36) (n-52) (n-88) 



Enjoyment of job^ 

Enjoys job very much 
Enjoys job fairly much 
Doesn’t enjoy job so much 
Doesn’t enjoy job at all 
No information 

Desire to change job^ 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 
No information 

Worry over ability to do job^ 
Often 
Sometimes 
Hardly ever 
No information 



10 

18 

5 

2 

1 



15 

25 

8 

4 



25 

43 

13 

6 

1 



6 

7 

22 

1 



9 

9 

34 



15 

16 
56 

1 



1 

8 

26 

1 



5 

18 

29 



6 

26 

55 

1 



a Chi-square = .01, df = 1, p > .05 "Enjoys job very much" and 

"fairly much" compared v/ith "doesn't enjoy job so much' and doesn t 
enjoy job at all". 

b Chi-square = .10, df = 2, p > .05 

c Chi-square = 2.34, df = 1, p > .05 "Often" and "sometimes" were 
combined to make the test. 



TABLE 47 . EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS COMPARED ON THE 

BASIS OF HAVING INCOME OTHER THAN THAT FROM THE JOB 



Other income 


Experimental 

(n-36) 


Control 

(n-52) 


Both groups 
(n-88) 


Yes 


9 


15 


24 


No 


26 


37 


63 


No information 


1 




1 



Chi-square = .01, df = 1, p > .05 



TABLE 48. EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS COMPARED 

ON THE BASIS OF TOTAL INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES 



Experimental Control Both groups 
Total income (n-36) (n-52) (n-88) 



$0 


- $4,999 


10 


2 


12 


5,000 


- 5,999 


7 


11 


18 


6,000 


- 6,999 


10 


23 


33 


7,000 


- 7,999 


7 


10 


17 


8.000 


and more 


2 


4 


6 


w 

No information 




2 


2 



Chi-square = 10,54, df = 4, p < .05 



TABLE 49. 



EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS AND WIVES COMPARED ON THE 
BASIS OF ADEQUACY OF PRESENT INCOME, WORRY OVER MONEY MATTERS 
AND ATTITUDE TOWARD STANDARD OF LIVING 



Financial 

dharacteristics 




Workers 






Wives 




Exp. 

(n-36) 


Cont . 
(n-52) 


Total Exp, 
(n-88)(tt-25) 


Cont, 

(n-29 


Total 

(n-54) 


Adequacy of present income®*^ 














Enough to meet expenses 


29 


39 


68 


22 


22 


44 


Not enough to meet expenses 


6 


12 


18 


3 


6 


9 


No information 


1 


1 


2 




1 


1 


Extent of worry over money‘s- 














Often 


5 


6 


11 


4 


8 


12 


Sometimes 


14 


17 


31 


14 


5 


19 


Hardly ever 


17 


29 


46 


6 


16 


22 


No information 








1 




1 


Standard of living®’^ 














Better today 


29 


36 


65 


18 


25 


43 


Sane as it was 


4 


11 


15 


4 


3 


7 


Better during most of lifetime 


3 


5 


8 


3 


1 


4 



^ Chi-square (workers) = .20, df = 1, p > .05 

^ Chi-square (wives) = .30, df = 1, p > .05 

c cbi-square (workers) = .62, df = 2, p > .05 

d Chi-squarc (wives) = 9.75, df = 2, p < .01 

e Chi-square (workers) =1.56, df = 2, p > .05 

^ Chi-square (wives) = .91, df = 1, p > .05 ’’Same'* and ''better” were 

combined to make the test. 
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TABLE 50 



EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORECERS AND WIVES COMPARED ON THE 
BASIS OF SELF-RATING OF HEAI^TH, CHANGE IN HEAI.TH DURING THE 
PAST YEAR, HEALTH PROBLEMS AND EXTENT OF WORRY OVER HEALTH 



Health 

characteristics 




Workers 




Wives 




Exp . 
(n-36) 


Cont. 

(n-52) 


Both groups 
(n-88) 


Exp. 

(n-25) 


Cont. Both groups 
(n-29) (n-54) 


Self-rating of health^*^ 












Poor 


3 


6 


9 


1 


5 


6 


Fair 


19 


25 


44 


10 


12 


22 


Good 


14 


20 


34 


14 


12 


26 


No information 




1 


1 








Recent health change^ 














Became worse 


7 


8 


15 


2 


5 


7 


No change 


27 


41 


68 


17 


19 


36 


Became better 


2 


3 


5 


6 


4 


10 


No information 










1 


1 


Health problem(s)® » ^ 














Yes 


14 


20 


34 


10 


10 


20 


No 


21 


32 


53 


15 


13 


33 


No information 


1 




1 




1 


1 


Extent of worry over 


healthSi h 












Often 


2 


4 


6 


4 


7 


11 


Sometimes 


18 


O/i 


42 


11 


8 


19 


Hardly ever 


16 


24 


40 


10 


13 


23 


No information 










1 


1 



^ Chi-square (workers) = .30, df = 2, p > .05 

^ Fisher's exact test not significant at .05 level of confidence; "poor" 
and "fair" combined and compared with "good" (wives). 

^ Chi-square (workers) = .04, df = 1, p > .05 "No change" and "better" 

combined and compared with "worse", 

^ Fisher’s exact test not significant at .05 lev^l of confidence; 

comparison of groups same as in ^ (wives). 

® Chi-square (workers) = .05, df = 1, p > .05. 

^ Chi-square (wives) = .00, df = 1 , p > .05 

S Chi-square (workers) = .00, df = 1, p > .05 

^ Chi-square (wives) = .04, df = 1 , p > .05 
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TABLE 51. 



EXPERIMENTAL AND CX3NTR0L WORKERS AND WIVES COMPARED ON 
BASIS OF MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS AND FREQUENCY F VISITS 
WITH FRIENDS AND RELATIVES 



Social 

participation 

characteristics 



Workers 

Exp. Conti Both groups Exp. Cont. Both groups 
(n-36) (n-52) (n-88) (n-25) (n-29) 



Organizational membership 
None 



a,b 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



4 

12 

10 

3 

1 



1 

9 

12 

11 

3 

3 

4 



1 

13 

24 

21 

6 

4 

4 



No information 


6 


9 


15 


Visits with friends and 


relatives*^ 


28 


Often 


12 


16 


Sometimes 


19 


28 


47 


Hardly ever or never 


t 

< 


6 


10 


No information 


1 


2 


3 



2 8 10 

3 5 8 

9 7 16 

2 2 4 

3 3 6 

2 1 3 

1 1 

4 2 6 

11 10 21 

14 13 27 

5 5 

1 1 



a t-value (workers) = -.74, df = 72, p > .05 Test made on 0-1, 2, 3, 
4 or more. 

b t-value (wives) = 1.64, df = 45, p > .05 Test made on 0-1, 2, 3, 
4 or more. 

^ Chi-square (workers) = ,05, df = 2, p > .05 

P (exact probability) (wives) = .07, p > .05 ’Hardly ever or never 

not included in test. 
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TABLE 52. 



EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL WORKERS COMPARED ON THE 
BASIS OF TIME TO EXPECTED DATE OF RETIREMENT AND 
most important reason fop* RETIRING 



Retirement 

characteristics 



Experimental Control Both groups 
Cn-36) (n-52) (n-88; 



Time remaining before retirement^ 
Less than one year 
One to two years 
Two to three years 
Three to four years 
Four or more years 
No information 

Most important reason for retiring 
Will want to retire 
Will have to retire because of age 
Poor health 
Difficulty doing job 
Other reason 
No information 



13 

8 

7 

3 

4 
1 



16 

9 

6 

4 

1 



14 

13 

10 

7 

5 

3 



17 

15 

8 

5 
1 

6 



27 

21 

17 

10 

9 

4 



33 

24 

14 

9 

2 

6 



^ Chi-square = 1.17, df = 4, p > .05 

^ Chi-square = 3.64, df = 4, p > .05 
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TABLE 53. PRE AND POSTTEST MEAN SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL WORKERS IN SUBGROUPS BASED ON RACE 



Index 

number 








Mean scores 










White (n-69) 






Negro (n-19) 




Experimental (n-32) 
Pre Post 


Control (n-37 ) Experimental (n-4) 
Pre Post Pre Post 


Control (n-15) 
Pre Post 


1 


1.062 


1.281 


1.486 


1.432 


1.250 


2.000 


1.133 


1.733 


2 


3.281 


2.937 


3.838 


3.162 


4.250 


4.500 


3.400 


3.667 


3 


.656 


.688 


.703 


.703 


1.000 


.500 


.667 


.800 


4 


1.500 


1.375 


1.568 


1.270 


1.000 


1.750 


1.600 


1.533 


5 


1.400 


1.250 


1.351 


1.297 


1.500 


1.000 


1.400 


1.133 


6 


.813 


1.031 


.892 


.892 


1.250 


1.250 


.867 


1.200 


7 


1.250 


1.312 


1.189 


1.054 


1.500 


1.750 


1.467 


l.SOO 


8 


1.781 


1.937 


2.000 


2.000 


2.000 


2.000 


1,733 


1.800 


9 


.594 


.594 


.541 


.541 


.250 


.000 


.533 


.467 


10 


1.594 


1.375 


1.568 


1.568 


1.500 


. 500 


2,067 


1.867 


11 


.594 


.625 


.703 


.730 


.250 


.500 


.267 


.267 


12 


4.806 


5.034 


4.568 


5.000 


5.250 


5.250 


4.867 


5.467 


13 


.531 


.313 


.595 


.622 


.750 


.000 


.400 


.400 


14 


.469 


.156 


.459 


.405 


.500 


.000 


.333 


.200 


15 


4.437 


5.645 


3.139 


3.324 


2.750 


5.250 


2.154 


3.600 


16 


11.687 


13.937 


11.189 


12.189 


10.000 


15.500 


11.533 


13.400 


17 


.625 


.750 


.730 


.784 


.500 


1.000 


.467 


.600 





TABLE 54 


. PRE AND 
CONTROL 


POSTTEST 

WORKERS 


MEAN SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
IN SUBGROUPS BASED ON BIRTHPLACE 












Mean 


scores 






Index 




English (n 


~65) 






Non-English (n-22) 




number 


Experimental (n-25) 


Control (n-40) Experimental (n-10) 


Control (n-12) 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


1 


1,200 


1.400 


1.375 


1.600 


.700 


1.200 


1.417 


1.250 


2 


3.640 


3.440 


3.700 


3.450 


2.700 


2.200 


3.750 


2.835 


3 


.800 


.680 


.700 


./75 


.400 


.600 


.667 


.583 


4 


1.360 


1.560 


1.625 


1.325 


i.600 


I'.lOO 


1.417 


1.417 


5 


1.400 


1.200 


1.325 


1.175 


1.600 


1.300 


1.500 


1.500 


6 


1.000 


1.160 


.900 


1.025 


.500 


.700 


.833 


.833 


7 


1.240 


1.400 


1.200 


1.150 


1.300 


1.400 


1.500 


1.667 


8 


1.800 


1.880 


1.850 


1.900 


1.800 


2.000 


2.167 


2.083 


9 


.560 


.560 


.525 


.525 


.600 


.500 


.583 


.500 


10 


1.520 


1.400 


1.775 


1.700 


1.700 


1.400 


1.500 


1.500 


11 


.480 


.600 


.525 


.575 


.800 


.600 


.750 


.667 


12 


5.080 


5.375 


4.750 


5.184 


4.333 


4.250 


4.333 


5.000 


13 


.560 


.360 


.475 


.500 


.600 


.100 


.750 


.750 


14 


.440 


.160 


.350 


.275 


.600 


.100 


.667 


.583 


15 


4.080 


5.708 


2.763 


3.500 


4.700 


5.200 


3.273 


3.083 


16 


11.720 


14.360 


11.850 


13.050 


10.500 


13.100 


9.417 


10.833 


17 


.560 


.800 


.650 


.775 


.700 


.700 


.667 


.583 
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TABLE 55. 



PRE AND POSTTEST MEAN SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
COOTROL WORKERS IN SUBGROUPS BASED ON MARITAL STATUS 



Index 

number 








l-lean scores 










Married (n 


-76) 




Not married 


<n-12) 




Experimental (n-27 ) 
Pre Post 


Control (n-49) 


Experimental (n-9) 


Control (n-3) 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


1 


.889 


1,4^14 


2.000 


1.333 


1.148 


1.333 


1.342 


1.531 


2 


3.222 


3.333 


4.333 


2.667 


3.444 


3.037 


3.673 


3.347 


3 


.556 


.889 


1.000 


.667 


.741 


.593 


.673 


.735 


4 


1.444 


1.556 


1.333 


1.000 


1.444 


1.370 


1.592 


1.367 


5 


1.222 


1.111 


1.000 


1.000 


1.481 


1.259 


1.388 


1.265 


6 


1.333 


1.556 


1.000 


1.333 


.704 


.889 


.878 


,959 


7 


.889 


1.000 


.667 


.667 


1.407 


1.481 


1.306 


1.306 


8 


2.111 


2.111 


2.333 


2.333 


1.704 


1.889 


1.898 


1.918 


9 


.556 


.556 


.333 


1.000 


.556 


.519 


.551 


.490 


10 


1.222 


1.222 


2.000 


1.333 


1.704 


1.444 


1.694 


1.673 


11 


.556 


.778 


1.000 


.667 


.556 


.556 


.551 


.592 


12 


5.000 


5.444 


5.333 


4.667 


4.808 


4.917 


4.612 


5.174 


13 


.773 


.444 


.000 


.333 


.481 


.222 


.571 


.571 


14 


.556 


.333 


.000 


.333 


.444 


.074 


.449 


.347 


15 


4.630 


6.000 


2.870 


3.551 


3.111 


4.444 


3.000 


1.000 


16 


11.815 


14.889 


U.18i- 


■'2.612 


10.556 


11.778 


13.000 


11.333 


17 


.667 


.778 


.667 


.667 


.593 


.778 


,653 


.735 




TABLE 56 


. PRE AND 


POSTTEST MEAN SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 








CONTROL 


WORKERS 


IN SUBGROUPS BASED ON EDUCATION 












Mean scores 








Index 


8 


or more grades (n- 


58) 


Less 


than 8 grades (n-i 


30) 


number 


Experimental (n-24) 


Control (n-34) 


Experimental (n-12) 


Control (n-18) 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 



1.083 

3.375 
.667 

1.417 

1.417 

.750 

1.375 
1.792 

.667 

1.667 

.583 

4.826 

.583 

.542 

4.833 

11.500 

.625 



1.292 

3.167 

,750 

1.500 

1.250 

1.000 

1.500 

1.833 

.625 

1.333 

.667 

5.095 

.333 

.125 

6.000 

14.583 

.833 



1.235 

3.618 

.667 

1.529 

1.353 

.853 

1.206 

1.882 

.559 

1.765 

.618 

4.735 

.559 

.412 

2.969 

11.559 

.735 



1.529 
3.206 
.667 
1.324 
1.265 
1.059 
1.029 
1.941 
.559 
1 . 667 
.647 
5.125 
.500 
.294 
3.382 
12.765 
.853 



1.083 

3.417 
.708 

1.500 

1.417 
1.083 

1.083 
1.833 

.333 

1.417 

.500 

4.917 

.500 

,.333 

3.083 
11.500 

,583 



1.500 

3.000 

.625 

1.250 

1.167 

1.167 
1.083 

2.167 
.333 

1.417 

.611 

5.000 

.167 

1.670 

4.833 

13.167 

.667 



1 

1 



1.667 
3.889 
.706 
.667 
.389 
.944 
1.389 
2.000 
.500 
1.611 
.500 
4.500 
.500 
.444 
2o706 
10.778 






1.500 

3.500 
.765 

1.389 

1.222 

.833 

1.722 

1.944 

uuh 

• •'I'' 'f'T 

1.647 

.596 

5.176 

.667 

.444 

3.444 

12.111 

.500 



r -'Ji- ' 






TABLE 57. 



PRE AND POSTTEST WEAN SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL WORKERS IN SUBGROUPS BASED ON OCCUPATION 



Mean scores 



Index 

number 



Skilled occupations (n-42) 



Unskilled occupations (n-46) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 



Experimental (n~l 8) Control (n~24) 
Pre Post Pre Post 



1.056 

3.278 

.833 

1.389 

1.500 

.778 

1.333 

1.8S9 

.556 

1.444 

.500 

4.889 

.611 

.500 

4.222 

10.333 

.389 



1.444 

3.333 

.778 

1.389 

1.278 

.889 

1.389 

2.111 

.444 

1.278 

.500 

4.882 

.278 

.111 

5.529 

13.500 

.667 



1.417 

3.625 
.750 

1.625 

1.417 

.833 

1.458 

2.167 

.500 

1.750 

.417 

4.583 

.583 

.417 

2.955 

11.417 
.583 



Lxpe rimental ( n~l 8 ) Control (n-28) 



1.625 

3.417 

.750 

1.500 

1.292 

1.000 

1.375 

2.125 

.417 

1.667 

.583 

5.095 

.625 

.292 

3.583 

12.125 

.667 



Pre 

1.111 

3.500 
.556 

1.500 

1.333 

.944 

1.222 

1.722 

.556 

1.722 

.611 

4.824 

.500 

.444 

4.278 

12.667 

.833 



Post 

1.278 

2.889 

.556 

1.444 

1.167 

1.222 

1.333 

1.778 

.611 

1.500 

.722 

5.250 

.278 

,167 

5.667 

14.722 

.889 



Pre 

1.357 

3.786 

.643 

I. 536 
1.321 

.929 

1.107 

1.714 
.571 

1.679 

,714 

4.714 
.500 
.429 

2.815 

II. 179 
.714 



Post 

1.429 

3.214 
.714 

1.214 
1.214 

.964 

1.179 
1.786 

.607 
1.643 
.607 

5.179 
.500 
.393 

3.250 
12.893 
.786 



TABLE 58. 



Index 

number 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
6 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 



PRE AND POSTTEST MEAN SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL WORKERS IN SUBGROUPS BASED ON INCOME 
(HIGH AND LCM INCOME GROUPS) 



Mean scores 



High income (n~12) 



Low income (n-2,2) 



Experi mental(n-lO) Control(n-2) Experimental (n»8) 
Pre * Post Pre Post Pre 'Bost 



Control (n-14) 



Pre 



.900 

2.600 

.300 

1.400 

1.200 

.900 

1.100 

1.900 
.700 

1.400 

.600 

4.700 

1.400 

.400 

4.000 

9.900 
.500 



1.000 

2.400 

.600 



1.500 

1.300 

1.300 

1.000 

2.100 

.800 

1.300 

.600 

5.000 

1.500 
.300 

4.500 
11.600 

.600 



1 . 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 



.500 

,000 

,000 

.500 

.500 

.000 

.500 

.000 



1.000 

1.500 
.500 

3.500 
2,000 
1.000 
3.000 

9.500 
.500 



2.000 

3.500 
1.000 
2.000 
2.000 
1.000 

.500 

1.500 

1.000 

1.500 

.000 

4.500 

1.000 

.000 

3.500 

9.500 
,500 



1.125 
3.37 5 
.875 
1.375 
1.625 
1.125 
1.375 
2.000 
.500 
1.375 
.625 

5.000 

1.875 
.625 

3.000 

9.875 
.250 



1.625 

3.875 
.875 

1.375 

1.125 

1.125 
1.250 
2.000 

.375 

1.375 

.625 

5.125 
1.250 

.125 

5.000 

13.875 
.625 



1.500 

4.214 

.875 

1.500 

1.429 

.643 

1.286 

1.857 

.500 

1.571 

.500 

5.000 
1.538 

.357 

3.000 
.357 
.786 



11 



Post 



1.357 

2.857 
.714 

1.286 

1.357 

1.000 

1.429 

1.571 

.429 

1.643 

.643 

5.385 

1.538 

.357 

3.071 

12.857 
.714 
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erJc 
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TABi.E 59, 



PRE AND POSTTEST PffiAN SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL WORKERS IN SUBGROUPS BASED ON INCOME 
(HIGH VERSUS MEDIUM AND LOW) 



Index 

number 








Mean scores 








High income 


(n-12) 




Medium 


and low income (n- 


-73) 


Experimental (n-10) 


Control (n-2) 


Expe r imental ( n- 2 5 ) 


Control (n-48) 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


pre 


Post 


1 


.900 


l.uOO 


1.500 


2.000 


1,160 


1.480 


1.375 


1 , 500 


2 


2.600 


2.400 


4.000 


3 . 5U0 


3.680 


3.360 


3.708 


3.312 


3 


.300 


.600 


1.000 


1.000 


.840 


.680 


.667 


.708 


4 


1.400 


1.500 


1.500 


2.000 


1.480 


1.360 


1.583 


1.292 


5 


1.200 


1.300 


1.500 


2.000 


1.480 


1.200 


1.354 


1.208 


6 


.900 


1.300 


2.000 


1.000 


.880 


1.000 


.854 


1.021 


7 


1.100 


1.000 


1.500 


.500 


1.360 


1.400 


1.271 


1.229 


8 


1.900 


2.100 


2.000 


1 . 500 


1.720 


1.880 


1.937 


1.937 


9 


.700 


.800 


1.000 


1.000 


.520 


4.400 


.521 


.479 


10 


1.400 


1.300 


1.500 


1.500 


1.640 


1.400 


1.708 


1.646 


11 


.600 


.600 


.500 


.000 


.520 


.600 


,.583 


,625 


12 


4.700 


5,000 


3.500 


4.500 


4.875 


5.045 


4.687 


5.133 


13 


1.400 


1.500 


2.000 


1.000 


1.625 


1.150 


1.533 


1.565 


14 


.400 


.300 


1.000 


.000 


.480 


.080 


. ;96 


.354 


15 


4.000 


4.500 


3.000 


3,500 


4.360 


6.042 


2.889 


3,500 


16 


9 . 900 


11.600 


9.500 


9.500 


12.200 


15.120 


11.312 


12.750 


17 


.500 


.600 


.500 


.500 


.640 


.840 


. 646 


.729 


TABLE 60. 


PRE AND 


POSTTEST 


MEAN SCORES OF EXPERI14ENTAL 


AND 








CONTROL 


W0RK1'.RS 


IN SUBGROUPS BASED ' 


ON INCOME 










(HIGH AND MEDIUM VERSUS 


LOW INCOME) 
















Mean scores 








Index 


High 


and medium 


. income 


(n-C3) 


Low 


income (n-2 2) 




number 


Experimental (n-27) 


Control (n-36) 


Experimental (n -8) 


Control (n-14) 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


1 


1.074 


1.259 


1.333 


1.583 


1.125 


1.625 


1.500 


1.357 


2 


3.370 


2.852 


3.528 


3.500 


3.375 


3.875 


4.214 


2.857 


3 


.630 


.593 


.611 


.722 


.875 


.875 


.857 


.714 


4 


1.481 


1.407 


1 .611 


1.333 


1.375 


1.375 


1.500 


1.286 


5 


1.333 


1.259 


1.333 


1.194 


1.625 


1.125 


1.429 


1.357 


6 


.815 


1.000 


1.074 


1,028 


1.125 


1.125 


.643 


1.000 


7 


1.259 


1.296 


1.278 


1.111 


1.375 


1.250 


1.286 


1.429 


8 


1.704 


1..926 


1.972 


2.056 


2.000 


2.000 


1.857 


1.571 


9 


.593 


, 593 


.556 


.528 


.500 


.375 


.500 


.429 


10 


1.630 


1.370 


1.750 


1.639 


1.375 


1.375 


1.571 


1.643 


11 


.519 


.593 


.611 


.583 


.625 


.625 


.500 


.643 


12 


4.769 


5.000 


4.500 


5.000 


5.000 


5.125 


5.000 


5.385 


13 


1.462 


1.217 


1.559 


J .543 


1.875 


1.250 


1.538 


1.538 


14 


.407 


.148 


.444 


.333 


.625 


.125 


.357 


.357 


15 


4.630 


5.769 


2.853 


3,667 


3.0C0 


5.000 


3.000 


3.071 


16 


12.037 


14.185 


11.194 


12.528 


9.875 


13.875 


11.357 


12.857 


17 


.704 


.815 


.583 


.722 


.250 


.625 


.786 


.714 
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TABLE 61 * EXPERIMENTAL WORKERS COMPARED WITH EXPERIMENTAL WIVES ON THE 

BASIS OF THEIR MEAN SCORES ON FIFTEEN INDEXES BEFORE THE PROGRAM 



Reference 
number 
of index 


Scoring 
system 
(+ or -) 


Mean scores before 
Workers Spouses 


the program 


t 

value 


Sig. 


1 


+ 


1.083 


1.600 


- .517 


3.346 


.01 


2 


+ 


3.389 


4.640 


-1.251 


3.284 


.01 


3 




.694 


1.000 


- .306 


.000 




4 


+ 


1.444 


1.640 


- .196 


1.118 




5 


+ 


1.417 


1.32G 


.097 


.669 




6^ 


+ 












7 




1.278 


1.240 


.038 


.137 




8 


+ 


1.806 


2.120 


- .314 


1.686 




9 




.566 


.600 


- .034 


.340 




10 


+ 


1.583 


1.240 


.343 


2.098 


.05 


11 




.556 


.800 


- .244 


2.009 


.05 


12^ 














13 




.556 


.520 


.036 


.228 




14 


+ 


.472 


.320 


.152 


1,183 




15 


4* 


4.250 


5.042 


- .792 


1.213 




16 


4- 


11.500 


12.000 


- .500 


.512 




17 


4- 


.611 


.640 


- .029 


.225 




^ Not administered to wives 



TABLE 62. 


EXPERIMENTAl. 


WORKERS 


COMPARED WITH EXPERIMENTAL 


WIVES ON THE 




BASIS OF THE 


IR MEAN i 


SCORES ON FIFTEEN INDEXES AFTER THE PROGRAM 


Reference 


Scoring 


Mean scores after the 


program 


t 


number 


system 








•« Sig. 


of index 


(+ or -) 


Workers 


Spouses 




value ^ 


1 


4- 


1.361 


1.600 


- ..239 


1.564 


2 


4- 


3.111 


3.760 


- .649 


1.895 


3 


4- 


.667 


.960 


- .293 


2.891 .01 


4 


4- 


1.417 


1.160 


.257 


1.779 


5 


4- 


1.222 


1.200 


.022 


.205 


6^ 


4- 










7 




1.361 


1.200 


.161 


.670 


8 


4- 


1.944 


1.960 


- .016 


.089 


9 


mm 


.528 


.720 


- .192 


1.515 


10 


4* 


1.389 


1.600 


- .211 


1.374 


11 


4- 


.611 


.520 


.091 


.699 


12^ 


4- 










13 


4- 


.278 


.400 


- .122 


.924 


14 


4- 


.139 


.200 


- .061 


.626 


15 


+ 


5.600 


5.480 


.120 


.206 


16 


4- 


14.111 


14.280 


- .169 


.176 


17 


H* 


.778 


.680 


.098 


.845 



^ Not administered to wives 



TABLE 63. CON'rROL WORKERS COMPARED WITH COETIROL WIVES ON THE 

BASIS OF THEIR PRETEST MEAN SCORES ON FIFTEEN INDEXES 



Reference 
number 
of index 


Scoring 
system 
(+ or -) 


Pretest mean scores 


t 

value 


Sig. 


Workers 


Spouses 




1 


+ 


1.385 




- ,063 


.410 




2 


-f 


3.712 


3,966 


- .254 


.748 




3 




.692 


.931 


- .239 


2.545 


.02 


4 


+ 


1.577 


1.552 


.025 


.166 




5 


+ 


1.365 


1.310 


.055 


.494 




6^ 


+ 












7 




1.269 


1.172 


.097 


.395 




8 


+ 


1.923 


1,621 


.302 


1.700 




9 




.538 


.552 


- .014 


.113 




10 


+ 


1.712 


1.759 


- .047 


.354 




11 


+ 


.577 


.433 


.094 


.809 




12^ 


+ 












13 


+ 


1.562 


1.519 


.043 


.329 




14 


-f 


.423 


.414 


.009 


.080 




15 




2.878 


2.862 


.016 


.033 




16 


+ 


11.288 


9.207 


2.081 


2.779 


.01 


17 


+ . 


.654 


.724 


- .070 


.643 




^ Not administered to 


wives 











TABLE 64 


. CONTROL 
BASIS OF 


WORKERS COMPARED WITH CONTROL WIVES ON 
’ THEIR POSTTEST MEAN SCORES ON FIFTEEN 


THE 

INDEXES 


Reference 
number 
of index 


Scoring 
system 
(+ or -) 


Posttest mean 


scores 


* Sig. 

value 


Workers 


Spouses 




1 


+ 


1.519 


1.310 


.209 


1.536 


2 


+ 


3.308 


3.379 


^ .071 


.217 


3 


+ 


.731 


.897 


- .166 


1.769 


4 


+ 


1.346 


1.345 


.001 


.010 


5 


+ 


1.250 


1.103 


.147 


1,243 


6^ 


+ 










7 




1 269 


1.069 


.200 


.783 


8 


+ 


1.942 


2.138 


- .196 


1.038 


9 




.519 


.690 


.171 


1.492 


10 


+ 


1.654 


1.724 


- .070 


.609 


11 


-f 


.596 


.586 


.010 


.086 


12® 


+ 










13 




1.540 


1.607 


- .127 


.516 


14 


+ 


.346 


.483 


- .137 


1.202 


15 


+ 


3.404 


3.103 


.301 


.507 


16 


+ 


12.538 


11.621 


.917 


.997 


17 


+ 


.731 


.793 


- .062 


.617 



^ Not administered to wives 
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TABLE 65. ElESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: DO YOU LOOK FORWARD TO THE TIME 

WHEN YOUR HUSBAND WITL STOP WORKING AND RETIRE OR IN GENERAL 
DO YOU DISLIKE THE IDEA OF HIS RETIRING? 









Number 


and percent of total 






Response 




Pretest 






Posttest 




Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


Control 




No. 


Of 

iO 


No. 


to 


No. 


Of 

to 


No. 


% 


Look forward to it 


15 


60.0 


18 


62.1 


13 


52.0 


19 


65.5 


Dislike the idea 


2 


8.0 


2 


6.9 


2 


8.0 


3 


10.3 


Undecided 
No information 


8 


32.0 


9 


31.0 


10 


40,0 


7 


24.1 


Totals 


25 


100.0 


29 


100.0 


25 


100.0 


29 


99.9 



TABLE 66. RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: IF IT WERE 

YOU HAVE YOUR HUSBAND CONTINUE WORKING? 


UP TO YOU 


ALONE, 


WOULD 






Number 


and percent of total 






Response 


Pretest 






Posttest 




Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


Control 




No, % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


Have him continue 


6 24.0 


9 


31.0 


6 


24.0 


10 


34.5 


Have him stop 


19 76.0 


20 


69.0 


17 


68.0 


18 


62.1 


No information 








2 


8.0 


1 


3.4 


Totals 


25 100.0 


29 


100.0 


25 


100.0 


29 


100.0 



TABLE 67. RESPONSES TO 


TIF. QUESTION: 


IN GENERAL 1 


low DO YOU THINK 




THINGS 


WILL 


GO AFTER 


YOUR HUSBAND'S 


RETIREMENT? 












Number 


and percent 


of total 






Response 




Pretest 






Posttest 




Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


Control 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


Of 

to 


No. 


% 


Very well 


10 


40.0 


8 


27.6 


7 


28.0 


6 


20.7 


Fairly well 


13 


52.0 


17 


58.6 


17 


68.0 


18 


62.1 


Not /ery well 
Not very well 


2 


8.0 


2 


6.9 


1 


4.0 


4 


13.8 


at all 

No information 






2 


6.9 






1 


3.4 


Total s 


25 


100.0 


29 


100.0 


25 


100.0 


29 


100,0 
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TABLE 68. ElESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT HAVING YOUR 

HUSBAND AT HOME INSTEAD OF GOING TO WORK EVlvRY DAY? 



Number and percent of total 



Response 



Pretest Post teat 

Experimental Control Experimental Control 





No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Like idea 


14 


56.0 


16 


55.2 


16 


64,0 


18 


62.1 


Don’t like idea 


3 


12.0 


4 


13.8 


3 


12., 0 


1 


3.4 


Undecided 
No information 


8 


32.0 


9 


31.0 


6 


24 .,0 


10 


34.5 


Total s 


25 


100.0 


29 


100.0 


25 


100.0 


29 


100.0 



TABLE 69. RESPONSES TO 
HUSBAND FOR 


THE QUESTION: 
RETIREMElSrr? 


HOW WELL PREPARED IS 


YOUR 








Number 


and percent 


of total 






Response 




Pretest 








Posttest 






Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


Control 




NOo 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


fO 


No. 


% 


Very well 


10 


40.0 


3 


10.3 


2 


8.0 


6 


20.7 


Fairly well 


11 


44.0 


15 


51.7 


16 


64.0 


15 


51.7 


Not very well 


3 


12.0 


5 


17.2 


5 


20.0 


4 


13.8 


Not well at all 


1 


4.0 


4 


13.8 


2 


8.0 


4 


13.8 


No information 






2 


6.9 










Total s 


25 


100.0 


29 


99.9 


25 


100.0 


29 


100.0 


TABLE 70. RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: 


HOW DO 


YOU THINK YOUR HUSBAND 




WILL 


GET ALONG IN RETIREMENT? 














Number 


and percent 


of total 






Response 




Pretest 








Posttest 






Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


Control 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Very well 


7 


28.0 


7 


24.1 


5 


20.0 


7 


24.1 


Fairly well 


13 


52.0 


12 


41.4 


16 


64.0 


11 


37.9 


Badly 


1 


4.0 










1 


3.4 


Very badly 






1 


3.4 






1 


3.4 


Don’t know 


4 


16.0 


9 


31.0 


4 


16.0 


9 


31.0 


No information 


















Totals 


25 


100.0 


29 


99.9 


25 


100.0 


29 


99.8 



'JCABLE 71. 



RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: HOW LONG DO YOU THINK IT 

WILL TAKE YOUR HUSBAND TO GET USED TO RETIREMENT? 



Number and percent of total 



Response 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Experimental 



Control Experimental 



Control 




Less than 1 mo. 13 
1 to 3 mos, 1 
3 to 6 mos. ^ 
6 mos. to 1 yr. 3 

1 yr. to 2 yrs. 

2 years + 2 
Don’t know 1 
No information 1 

Totals 25 



52.0 


11 


37.9 


8 


4.0 


2 


6.9 




16.0 


6 


20.7 


7 


12.0 


3 


10.3 


5 




1 


3.4 


1 


8.0 


1 


3.4 




4.0 


5 


17.2 


4 


4.0 

100.0 


29 


99.8 


25 



32.0 


9 


31.0 




3 


10.3 


28.0 


5 


17.2 


20.0 


5 


17.2 


4.0 






16.0 


5 


17.2 




2 


6.9 


100.0 


29 


99.8 



TABLE 72. RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: DO YOU THINK YOUR HUSBAND WILL 

BE HAPPIER, THE SAME OR LESS HAPPY AFTER HE RETIRES? 









Number 


and percent 


of total 






Response 




Pretest 






Posttest 




Experiments?. 


Control 


E;gperimental 


Control 




No. 


cf 

/o 


No. 


Of 

/O 


No. 


% 


No. 


Oi 

/a 


Happier 
The same 
Less happy 
No information 

Totals 


14 

4 

6 

1 

25 


56.0 

16.0 
24.0 

4.0 

100.0 


15 

8 

5 

1 

29 


51.7 

27.6 

17.2 

3.4 

100.0 


13 

10 

2 

25 


52.0 

40.0 
8.0 

100.0 


19 

5 

5 

29 


65.5 

17.2 

17.2 

99.9 



TABLE 73. RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: AFTER YOUR HUSBAND RETIRES HOW 

OFTEN WILL HE WANT TO GO BACK TO WORK? 



Response 






Number and percent 


of total 








Pretest 








Posttest 




Experimental 




Control 


Experimental 


Control 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Often 


1 


4.0 




3 


10.3 


1 


4.0 


1 


3.4 


Sometimes 


7 


28.0 




5 


17.2 


5 


20.0 


6 


20.7 


Hardly ever or 




















never 


17 


68.0 




16 


55.2 


16 


64.0 


19 


65,5 


No information 








5 


17.2 


3 


12.0 


3 


10.3 


Totals 


25 


100.0 




29 


99.9 


25 


100.0 


29 


99 . 9 


TABLE 74. RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: 


AFTER YOUR HUSBAND RETIRES HOW 


OFTEN 


WILL HE 


WORRY ABOUT NOT HAVING A JOB TO DO? 












Number 


and percent of total 






Response 




Pretest 








Posttest 




Experimental 




Control 


Experimental 


Control 




No. 


% 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Often 


3 


12.0 




2 


6.9 


1 


4.0 


1 


3.4 


Sometimes 


9 


36.0 




9 


31.0 


8 


32.0 


10 


34.5 


Hardly ever or 




















never 


13 


52.0 




13 


4ik8 


14 


56.0 


17 


58.6 


No information 








5 


17.2 


2 


8.0 


1 


3.4 


Totals 


25 


100.0 




29 


99.9 


25 


100.0 


29 


99.9 


TABLE 75. RESPONSES TO 


THE QUESTION: 


AFTER YOUR HUSBAND RETIRES HOW 


OFTEN 


WILL HE MISS BEING WITH THE 


OTHER 


PEOPLE AT WORIC? 










Number 


and percent 


of total 










Pretest 








Posttest 




Response 


Experimental 




Control 


Experimental 


Control 




No. 


% 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Often 


5 


20.0 




4 


13.8 


3 


12.0 


6 


20.7 


Sometimes 


9 


36.0 




9 


31.0 


13 


52.0 


10 


34.5 


Hardly ever or 




















never 


11 


44.0 




11 


37.9 


8 


32.0 


12 


41.4 


Ho information 








5 


17.2 


1 


4.0 


1 


3.4 


Totals 


25 


100.0 




29 


99.9 


25 


100.0 


29 


100.0 
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APPENDIX 2 
INDEXES 



1. Satisfaction with Life (Cornell) 

All in all how much happiness would you say you find in life today? 

(Almost none, some but not very much, a good de^aj, )^ 

In general, how would you say you feel most of the time, in good 
spirits or in low spirits? ( Usually in good spirits , usually in 

low spirits) 

* On the whole, how satisfied would you say you are with your way ot^ 

life today? ( Very satisfied , fairly satisfied, not very satisfied, 

not satisfied at all) 

2. Morale Scale (Kutner) 

How often do you feel there's just no point to living? (Often, some- 
times, hardly eve r) 

Do you agree or disairee with the statement: things just keep getting 

worse and worse for me as I get older, (Agree, disagree) 

How much do you regret the chances you missed during your life to do 
a better job of living? ( Not at all , somewhat, a good deal) 

All in all, how much unhappiness would you say you find in life today? 
(Almost none, some, but not very much, a good deal) ^ 

* On the whole,' how satisfied would you say you are with your way of life 

today? ( Very satisfied , fairly satisfied, not very satisfied, not 

satisfied at all) 

How muen Po you plan ahead the things you will be doing next week or 
the week after — would you say you make many plans , a few plans, or 
almost none? 

As you get older, would you say things seem to be better or worse than 
you thought they would be? 

3. Self Concept of Age (Cornell) 

How do you think of yourself as far as age goes — do you think of your- 
self as middle-aged, elderly, old or what? (Scored responses: 
middle-aged or "what?" reference such as "young") 

4. Attitude Toward Retirement (Cornell) 

Some people say that retirement is good for a person, some say it is 
bad. In general, what do you think? ( Mostly good , mostly bad) 



a Underlined response scored +1. In some instances either one of two 

underlined responses was scored. Responses can be positive or nega- 
tive in character. It follows when the scored response is a negative 
one that a low score is in the desired direction. 

* ItemvBS in more than one scale or index. 
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5, Preconception of Retirement (Cornell) 



Do you have a pretty good idea o£ what your life will be like in 

retirement? ( Yes , no) ^ ^ m 

In general, how dT^ou think things will go in retirement? (Very^^m, 

fairly well , not very well, not well at all) 

6, Anticipated Adjustment to Retirement of Workers (Cornell) 

How long do you think it will take you to get used to not working? 
(Scored response: 1 to 3 months) 

After retirement how often do you think there will be times when you 
won’t know what to do to keep occupied? (Often, sometimes, hardly 

ever ) 

7, Anticipated Dissatisfaction with Retirement (Cornell) 

How often will you miss the feeling of doing a good job? (Often, 
sometimes, hardly ever or never) 

How often will you want to go back to work? ( Often , sometimes, hardly 
ever or never) 

How often will you worry about not having a job to do? (Often, some- 
times, hardly ever or never) , ^ 

How often will you miss being with the other people at work? COften, 

sometlraes , hardly ever or never) 



8. Se lf Appraisal of Health (Cornell) 

How would you rate your health at the present time? (Very poor, poor, 

fair, good , excellent ) ^ 

Has your health changed during the past year? (^, yea, for^better, 

yes, for worse) 

Do you have any particular physical or health problems at present? 

Cfea, no) ^ 

Have you been seen by a doctor during the past year? (Ves, npl 



9. Worry About Health 

How often do you worry about your health? Would you say often, 
times , hardly ever, or never? 

10. Attitude Toward Present Income (Cornell) 

Do you consider your present income enough to meet your living expenses? 
(Yes, no, don’t know) 

How often do you worry about money matters? Would you say of tin, some- 
times, har dly ever , never? _ u ..4. ^ 

Is your standard of living better today, that is, arc you living better 

today or is it worse than during most of your lifetime? (Better, 

worse, same , don’t know) 



11, Attitude Toward Retirement Income 

How do you expect your retirement income to work out for you? ( Will ba^ 
enough to do everything you want and plan to do after you retake, wiU 
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be able to meet llvln^^ expenses , will barely break even, will run 
a little in the red every month, will run seriously in the red 
every month) 

12. Attitude Toward Job (Cornell) 

How much do you enjoy doing your present job? ( Very much , fairly mu<^., 
not so much, not at all) 

How good a place would yon say your department is to work in? (Ver^ 
good, fa irly good , not very good, not good at all) 

Would you like to change to some other job or department in the company 
if given a chance? (Yes, iw, undecided) 

How well do you get along with your immediate supervisor or foreman? 

( Very well , fairly well , poorly, very poorly) 

How well do you get along with the other people you work with? 
well, fairly well , poorly, very poorly) 

How often do yoxi worry about being able to do your job? (Often, some- 
times, hardly ever ) 

13. Retirement Planning Propensity 

How long before retirement do you feel that people should start thinking 
about retirement? (Scored +1 for one or more years before retire- 
ment) . 

Have you started making any plans for your own retirement yet? (]^, no) 

How much do you plan ahead the things that you will be doing next 
week or the week after? Would you say you make many plans , a few 
plans, or almost none? 

14. Plans for Retirement (Cornell) 

Have you made plans for anything you would like to do after you stop 
working? ( Yes , no) 

15. Preparation for Retirement Index A 

What are you doing to get ready for retirement? Check as many things 
as you are doing. (Each item checked was scored +1) 

* Developing interests and activities to follow in retirement years. 

^Reading books and pamphlets about retirement. 

^Talking with others already retired. ^ 

“* Talking with others preparing to retire. 

^Attending classes and lectures in preparation for retirement. 

★ ^Making plans with my spouse. 

Talking with my banker or broker. 

^Consulting my Insurance agent. 

^Checking with my doctor. 

Making exploratory trips or a trip to another location. 

Enrolling in adult education classes. 

Planning trips to take. 



* Item was used in more than one scale or index. 
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16. Preparation for Retireracnt Index B 

Here are some things people do to get ready for retirement. Check 
as many as you have done or are doing. (Each item checked **yes** 
was scored +1) 

I’ve found out how much money I'll have to live on after retirement. 
I get a physical examination at least once a year. 

I've made plans for wha. I want to do with my time after retirement, 
★ l«ve talked over my plans for retirement with my spouse (or with 
a close friend). 

1 'VC made a will . 

I've figured out how much it will cost me to live after I retire. 

I take some exercise every day such as a brisk walk or working in 



”my garden or around the place. 

I have an interesting hobby and spend sorae time on it every week 
"l do some activities with ray spouse (or with a close friend) at 

least once a week. 

I've reviewed ray insurance policies to see whether or not they 
"meet my present needs. 

I've found out what my living expenses are at the present time. 
”i make a real effort to eat a well balanced diet each day. 

...a .a 



‘l have made plans for things to do in retirement which will make 



me feel useful 
I've made some new friends during the past year. 

I've made arrangements to have sorae health insurance after I retire 
I've worked out ways to cut some expenses after I retire. 

I've checked my house and have corrected things which might cause 
me to have an accident. 

I am active in at least two organizations such as union, church, 
^lodge or club^ 

I keep in touch with my family either by visiting with them or 

* ^writing them letters. 

I've talked with the Social Security people and have found out 
things 1 wanted to know about my social security. 

17 . Readiness for Retirement 

How well prepared are you for retirement? ( Very well prepared , f a.irj-_Y 
well prepared, not very well prepared, not prepared at all) 



* Items used in more than one scale or index. 
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I A r M A T 



I I 

Preretirement education for hourly-rated workers is a relatively new and 
V ■ cested program. The purposes of this study were, therefore, to develop ^ test] 
materials and methods and to determine the immediate effects of participation of | 
hourly-rated workers and their wives in a group discussion type preretirement 
j education program. Subjects for the study were 88 hourly-rated male workers, 

60 years of age and older who were employed full-time in automobile assembly 
plants in the Petroit metropolitan area and a group of wives of the automobile 
woi’kers. Immediate effects of the program were studied by administering 17 
indexes before and after the study which mea.sured morale, life satisfaction, self- 
concept of age, attitudes toward health, income, job and retirement, and readiness 
for retirement. The null nypothesis tested was that there were differences in 
effects of the program among four panels of subjects, workers and wives, two of 
whi.ch had participated in a preretirement education program. Resrats were that 
experimental workers tended to be better prepared for retirement than control 
workers, and the program was significantly more effective with two subgroups of 
the workers, namely, workers who were married and workers with $5,000 or more 
annual income. The program was also effective in improving the wives* attitudes 
toward their health and income. 
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